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Elizabeth: Heiress Apparent to an Empire Unapparent 
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Young Bill Slater, part-time student in a special training program of the South Bend school system, is also learning to be an exper! Studebaker millwright under his father’s eye 


There’s nobody like a boy’s own father to 
school him in Studebaker craftsmanship 


ou start noticing how smoothly 
"e snccmiais anni 
week you’re a Studebaker owner. 

Every mile brings you further 
proof that the right kind of people 
must have built your car. 

The right kind of people did. Peo- 
ple such as the Slaters, above pic- 
tured—folks solid and wholesome as 
your best friends and neighbors. 

Their sense of responsibility does 
something out of the ordinary for 


every Studebaker—keeps it running 
dependably for no end of time. 

The automotive world calls this 
special something— Studebaker 
craftsmanship. But it’s more than 
precision and deftness. It’s pride. 

It’s young Bill Slater eagerly put- 
ting in three years of apprenticeship 
with his father. 

It’s dozens of other such young- 
sters—each one of them earning the 
right to say, “I build Studebakers.” 


Studebaker’s really rolling today as 
never before in its 98-year history. 
The men who man the shops and 
assembly lines add luster to Stude- 
baker’s reputation, hour by hour. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of trustworthy 
cars and trucks 


Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
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They wanted a rubber band 
that would not stretch 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich product improvement 


[' you think all rubber is alike, take 
a look at that 80-foot-long rubber 
band “worth its weight in gold” because 
it will not stretch. 

That belt drives all the machinery in 
the world’s largest wood flooring mill. 
It used to be a leather belt but that 
stretched so badly it had to be re-glued 
every 30 days. Too expensive; too 
much trouble. 

Someone suggested a rubber belt — 
but wouldn’t a rubber belt stretch even 
more? Not the way B.F.Goodrich 


makes it. Our engineers had developed 
a belt so strong it rarely stretches and 
then invented a way to lock belt ends 
together (Make a belt endless, it’s 
called) with a splice which never tears 
loose. Belt users say it ends 90% of 
all belting troubles and failures, 
makes belts last many times as long on 
many drives. 

In the flooring mill, the belt in the 
picture has been in use 5 years. 

Not once has it needed any attention 
nor repair; it has not stretched at all. 


For long uninterrupted belt life, for 
constant machine operation with no 
delays for belting failures, the B. F. 
Goodrich Plylock Splice, as it is well 
named, has no equal. Your B. F. Good- 
rich distributor can make belts endless 
in your plant on the drive, or he can 
show your own employees how to do 
it. Call him. The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Industrial and General Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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you'll be 
front-row center 
with your new 








FM-AM Table Radio 


$O BEAUTIFUL -SO WONDERFUL 
SO EASY TO TUNE! 


RADAR-TYPE FM TUNING. A radar type 
permeability tuner inhibits “drift”. . . 
keeps the FM station in constant tune. 
SWEEP STATION DIAL. New dial design 
puts more distance between stations... 
makes tuning easier, more precise. A 
tremendous advantage in FM tuning. 
NEW IMPROVED SPEAKER. Motorola’s famed 
“Golden Voice” is now even richer... 
more vibrant than ever. 






make sure it’s a 


20 YEARS OF ELECTRONICS ACHIEVEMENT 
GUARANTEE MOTOROLA HIGH QUALITY 








LETTERS 
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1906 E.M.F. 
They Got You There 


In regard to your Dec. 12 article on the 
C.dillae car, perhaps you would be surprised 
to hear that professional chauffeurs of about 
1910 spoke of the Cadillac as “the best cheap 
car made.” Buick was just an “average” 
cheap car until about 1922. 

I drove a one-cylinder Cadillac for the 
head of the Evanston, IIll., water department 
in 1905. By 1910 they had put out a pretty 
good four-cylinder “30” for about $1,650. 
The only cheaper four-cylinder car at that 
time was the E.M.F. “30” which came out 
in 1909 for $1,250 and was reduced to $1,000 
the next year .. . 

Of all the American-built' cars of that time, 
there is no doubt that the Pierce Arrow and 
the Locomobile were really the leaders and 
the only two makes that kept their prices up 
when the competition became keen . . . The 
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1-cylinder Cadillac 


7” 






od ad 
Brown Bros 


1907 Packard 


Packard “30” was the standard model from 
1905 until 1910. They even had one stand- 
ard color: “Packard blue,” though the 1905 
cars were mostly green and any color could 
be had on special order. The V-12 was really 
Packard’s funeral, while the 1914 Cadillac 
“59” was Cadillac’s entrance into big time. 
I know—I’ve herded them for nearly 45 
years, including a six-cylinder Ford built 
in 1907. 
CuarLes A, GRAHAM 
Havre, Mont. 


Moley vs. ‘Statism’ 


As one who supported the candidates of 
the Republican Party for 55 years in national 
elections I find myself in hearty accord with 
Mr. Moley’s editorials in the issues of Nov. 
28 and Dec. 12, 1949. I believe there is 
a large number of citizens of the nation 
who want to see the tide toward statism 
checked .. . 

I shall watch eagerly for the formation of 
an organization of these elements, outside 
of the two major parties. 


Epwarp S. Line 
Johnstown, Pa. 


®[Mr. Moley] suggests the creation of a 
group which might ensure candidates of 
higher caliber for public office—but states 
that that group should not be regarded as 
a “third party,” nor should it nominate can- 
didates for the two major parties. Does Mr. 
Moley really believe that that would be any- 
thing except a further detour into futility? . .. 


FRANK B. REILLY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


> Mr. Moley’s suggestion . . . will strike a 
responsive chord in the breast of every well- 
intentioned citizen. The concerted influence 
of all those who place the country’s good 
above that of selfish groups is sorely needed 
to stem the tide of disintegration . . . 


DupLey W. Knox 
Washington, D. C. 


Newsweek 
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Moot Point 


Your Dec. 19 item on Scotland and the 
haggis is somewhat at variance with the 
views held by Scotsmen the world over, who 
have always maintained that they are the 
human race. 

Avex. Murpocu Cro. 


Montreal, Que. 


Harriet Stowe at Home 

To your interesting article on Uncle Tom’s 
Place in your Dec. 19 issue, I would like to 
add that Harriet Beecher Stowe actively 
aided the escaping Negroes at Walnut Hills, 
Cincinnati, during which time she was a 
close friend and immediate neighbor of my 
great-grandmother Lucy Annglishy Weston. 

As my grandmother told it, her mother 
and Harriet Stowe used to sit under a large 
tree in the yard, she knitting and Harriet 
Stowe working on her forthcoming “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” while watching the river for 
signs of some unfortunate swimming or float- 
ing across. There was always a hot pot of 
coffee on the stove, day and night, and al- 
ways some food set aside for the weary 
Negroes. 

Howarp J. BLINN 
New York City 


Coincidence 
Swell cover on your Dec. 26 issue! I won- 
der how many will compare it with the cover 
on the January Christian Herald (in reverse). 
JoHN WHALEN 
Massena, N. Y. 


>. . . I was struck by the resemblance of 
vour cover picture to the cover picture of 
the January issue of The Christian Herald. 
Upon closer scrutiny they are one and the 


hristian eral Newsweek 








same with the exception of the negative be- 
ing turned around on one. 
A Happy New Year to you and your 
great magazine. 
Cart J. HitLsBo 
Franklin, Minn. 


> Was it just an accident or what happened 
in regard to your cover photo on the Dec. 
26 issue? 

The Christian Herald for January 1950 
used the same cover photo as you did but 
reversed its position. How come? 


ALDEN SMITH 
Holden, Mass. 


The pictures were taken at the same time 
and place by different cameras. Neither 
Newsweek nor Christian Herald (which re- 
versed the negative) was aware far enough 
in advance of the other’s plans. 


January 9, 1950 
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Toronto, which began as a wooden stockade on a site known to the Indians as the 
“place of meetings’, has grown to be Canada’s commercial and financial capital and 
a great educational and cultural city. The home of Toronto University, it supports 
two symphony orchestra organizations and stages the annual Canadian National 
Exhibition which is the industrial show window of Canada. Toronto’s skyline, which 
includes the tallest skyscraper in the British Empire, is served by 3,724 elevator 
installations — of which 2,174 are by Otis. 


STAIRWAY TO THE STARS. 


Loge and balcony seats are as popular as 

those in the orchestra in the new $2,000,000 
Skouras Calderone Theatre in Hempstead, Long 
Island, N. Y. They're just as easy to reach. 
It doesn’t take a bit of effort or exertion 

to travel from the lobby to the 

mezzanine on the Escalator. 





THIS IS HOW IT'S DONE. 


You've probably noticed that aisles in 
well-managed stores are free of cartons and 
crates. And you always have a full selection 
of everything. It’s done very simply with 
an Otis Undercounter Dumbwaiter. 





SHE WON'T GO IN! 


Hotel managers! Don’t let lucrative 
convention business pass you by — because 
your freight elevator can’t handle display 
material. We'll be glad to help with 

your modernization plan. 





If you’re interested in knowing more about Under- 
counter Dumbwaiters for stores, restaurants, clubs, etc., 
write for Otis Booklet A-380-S. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

















they’re in the mood... 





have it... 





to spend it! 





HOLIDAY . . . the most MASSive CLASS market in the world! 
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Kor Your Information 


SLATER SLATED: In appointing Leonard Slater its new Los 
Angeles bureau chief, Newsweek accepted the following 
account of some of his previous reportorial assignments as 
qualification for avoiding Hollywood pitfalls: flew the Ber- 
lin airlift in zero-zero weather as 
sole guardian of 10 tons of coal; 
was arrested in Warsaw by Polish 
secret police; screamed at by mob 
of Czech Communist women as 
Anglo-American spy; crawled on 
hands and knees 1,000 feet down 
Polish coal mine worked by un- 
friendly German SS war prisoners; 
lived with Bedouin tribe in Pales- 
tine’s Southern Negeb Desert; dis- 
cussed abstract art with Picasso on French Riviera; attended 
one of Father Divine’s wedding-anniversary wenquets—I 10 
courses served. 
We'll see. 








CAEN COLUMNIST: Meet Serge Messac of Caen, France. 
Right now he’s our favorite subscriber to NEwswerek’s 
European edition. Four times in fourteen months Messac’s 
provocative comment on various NEWSWEEK reports has 
appeared in the Letters column. Messag¢ describes himself 
as “a plain French citizen of 28, married with two children, 
a professional engineer . . . an international-minded fellow 
who likes to learn about and deal with the practical and 
philosophical problems of man.” He says he likes News- 
WEEK as “a magazine open to all, U.S. citizens or for- 
eigners, celebrated or totally unknown characters, a publi- 
cation to keep the public informed through its lines, with 
its lines clear for the people to inform each other of their 
opinions.” Not a bad publishing creed. As for Mr. Messac’s 
opinion on other matters, we should add that one Messac 
missive NewswEEK didn’t publish was dated June 19, 1948, 
and warned Americans not to underestimate President Tru- 
man’s strength in the coming election! 


TAXING RESPONSE: As we go to press, reprints requested 
by readers of Newsweek's Special Report on taxes have 
passed the 500,000 mark. The demand is still heavy, and 
each new inquiry sets an all-time record for reader response 
to a single Newsweek feature. We knew that the tax story 
was likely to be talked about but were certainly not pre- 
pared for the flood of messages that began within 24 hours 
after the first installment appeared. The tax story also has 
served as the basis for editorial comment by newspapers 
and commentators from coast to coast—indication that taxes 
are probably the issue of greatest national interest todav. 


THE COVER: On Jan. 9 the Imperial Conference meets in 
Ceylon to mark another phase in the diminution—or evolu- 
tion—of what the world still calls the 
British Empire. Queen Elizabeth 
held the throne during the first glori- 
ous era of English expansion and an- 
other woman, Victoria, ruled as the 
empire reached its greatest heights. 
And now this latest phase is destined 
to be presided over by still another 
woman, heiress presumptive Princess 
Elizabeth, who presumably will 
mount the throne as Elizabeth II. For a portrait of the lady 
for whom awaits a crown with several precious jewels miss: 
ing, see page 24 (photo by International). 
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1949 Was Another Good Year for Telephone Users 






















Wha 
MORE SERVICE FOR MORE PEOPLE—Nearly 2,000,000 Wha 
telephones were added to the Bell System in 1949, This meant —_— 
service not only for many people who did not have a telephone Capi 
before but it also increased the value and usefulness of your Tn 
own particular telephone. You can call many more people — rent 
and many more can call you. There are now more than 50% until 
more Bell telephones than at the end of the war. termi 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN LONG DISTANCE well ; 
Long Distance grew steadily bet- prises 
ter in 1949. The average time to to th 
complete out-of-town calls is now State 
down to little more than a minute quiet 
and a half. Nine out of ten calls posal 
go through while you hold the orang 
line. Over many routes, the Long atin 
Distance operator dials the dis- Fede 
tant telephone direct. It’s faster, Cong 
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BETTER LOCAL SERVICE —The over-all quality 
of telephone service continued to improve 
in 1949 and it keeps right on getting better. 
There’s faster, clearer, more accurate serv- 
ice on millions of local calls. 
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275,000 NEW RURAL TELEPHONES 
were added by the Bell System 
in 1949. 1,300,000 have been 
added since the war —a truly 
remarkable record of rural de- 
velopment by the Bell System. 
Great gains were made also in 
the quality of service. Fewer 
parties on the line. Many thou- 
sands of new-type telephones 
put in. A higher proportion of 
our farmers have telephones 
than in any other country in 
the world. 


CONTRIBUTION TO PROSPERITY — All of 
this expansion and improvement in 
telephone service provided work 
and wages for many people outside 
the telephone business. 

More than $1,000,000,000 was 
put into new facilities. Western 
Electric — the manufacturing unit 
of the Bell System — bought from 
23,000 different concerns in 
2500 cities and towns through- 
out the country. 














BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM — The best and the most 
telephone service at the lowest possible price. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Truman isn’t likely to fill any of the cur- 
rent vacancies in top government posts 
until he’s canvassed congressmen to de- 
termine what legislative commitments he 
can obtain by horse trades . . . The econ- 
omy drive in defense costs is gaining mo- 
mentum, with a growing chance for even 
greater savings than the $2,000,000,000 
Secretary Johnson talks about. Reduced 
defense-budget demands will reflect 
changes in strategy and lower prices as 
well as unification cuts . . . Don’t be sur- 
prised if much Congressional opposition 
to the Point Four program disappears. 
State Department officials have been 
quietly working out details of the pro- 
posal with key congressmen, including 
some GOP opponents of the Administra- 
tion approach . . . State Department re- 
action to Atlantic Unionists and World 
Federalists, shortly to have their day in 
Congress, is that they are nice but un- 
realistic people. Its point is that the Rus- 
sian veto will prevent any basic change 
in the United Nations charter and that 
at present it’s more valuable to have Rus- 
sia in than out of any international or- 
ganization. 


Improved Navy Morale 

Insiders report that Admiral Sherman, 
new Chief of Naval Operations, is mak- 
ing real progress in rebuilding Navy 
morale. Non-aviation servicemen are 
particularly happy about his vigorous 
interest in undersea warfare, which they 
feel has suffered because of Navy over- 
emphasis of its air arm. Even officers who 
don’t care for Sherman personally now 
admit that his appointment has been 
good for their service. Incidentally, after 
a slow start, Navy Secretary Matthews 
now is gaining respect as a “strong man” 
in the defense setup. With deceptive 
quietness he has asserted himself and 
refused to become a figurehead for the 
admirals. A hard worker, Matthews can’t 
be stampeded into signing documents 
without studying them, and top officers 
have gained a new respect for him. 


Hopley Plan Revival 

The Hopley civil-defense plan for the 
“next war,” which has been gathering 
dust on a government shelf for thirteen 
months, may soon be dusted off. Top 
U.S. officials recently were startled to 
learn that several European nations are 
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using the report as a basis for their ci- 
vilian-defense planning—describing it as 
the best plan yet advanced anywhe.-e. 
Also the National Securities Resources 
Board has hinted that it might be well 
for states and cities to study and make 
use of the Hopley findings in making 
their own civil-defense plans. Russell 
Hopley, Omaha _ telephone executive 
drafted by the Administration to formu- 
late the report, spent nearly a year on it 
and when he died last fall was broken- 
hearted over failure of his plan to gain 
official adoption. 


Postal Deficit Spotlight 

The increasing concern of the White 
House over the steadily growing postal 
deficit (estimated at $700,000,000 for 
next year) will be high-lighted in an im- 
portant new proposal which Truman may 
send to Congress within the next 60 days. 
At present the postal subsidies for ship- 
ping lines, airlines, and rail lines come 
out of Post Office Department funds. 
Under the Truman proposal the money 
for these subsidies would be appropriated 
direct to the Maritime Commission, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—the rate-making 
agencies. They would pay the individual 
subsidized firms. Truman’s theory is to 
focus new attention on the postal deficit 
and at the same time force the agencies 
to pay more attention to the budget im- 
plications of their rate rulings. 


Science Policy Study 

The State Department has a group of 
scientists at work mapping a new interna- 
tional science policy for the U.S. Dr. 
Lloyd V. Berkner, a Carnegie Institution 
physicist and director of the study, hopes 
to have his report ready next month. A 
number of scientists, experts in various 
fields, are working with the group on such 
questions as exchange of scientific in- 
formation from abroad, relations between 
foreign scientific agencies and those in 
the U.S., etc. The Hoover commission 
urged such a study as did an earlier re- 
port on science to the President by John 
R. Steelman. 


National Notes 

The real-estate lobby will be one of the 
first targets of the Buchanan select com- 
mittee on lobby activities. Committee in- 
vestigators are now combing the files and 
records of the principal realtor and home- 
building associations Democratic 
strategists admit privately that they aren’t 
as sure of the Midwest farm vote as they 
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claim publicly. They’re considering set- 
ting up a field office in the Midwest simi- 
lar to the one operated by the Republicans 
until last October, when GOP Chairman 
Gabrielson dropped it . . . The Washing- 
ton grapevine has it that Lilienthal, on 
quitting the Atomic Energy Commission, 
is going to make a serious effort to find 
some new atomic-energy international- 
control plan that Russia could accept . . . 
Though he still is playing cagey about 
plans, you can expect Representative 
Rankin to try to push a bonus bill through 
his Veterans’ Affairs Committee this ses- 
sion. Estimated cost of the measure: 
$20,000,000,000. 
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Trends Abroad 

It hasn’t been announced, but Italy is 
the first country to conclude its military- 
aid-program agreement with the U.S. 
Official announcement will be delayed at 
the request of Premier De Gasperi, who 
fears Italian Communists will interpret 
the agreement as further “proof” of 
Italy’s obedience to American orders . . . 
Expect an early announcement from Lon- 
don freezing the Chinese Nationalist 
government’s holdings in Britain. The 
funds, amounting to some $8,500,000, 
are not likely to be released to the Com- 
munist government until satisfactory ar- 
rangements have been made for the pro- 
tection of British funds in China .. . 
The dollar-nurtured postwar economic 
boom in the Philippines has. spent its 
force and shows signs of going into a 
tailspin . . . Western European military 
intelligence hears that the Russians have 
concentrated 35 of their top divisions in 
the Caucasus, but so far no one has sup- 
plied a plausible explanation. 


No. I Peace Threat 

Looking into the new year, State De- 
partment officials feel that the Tito 
situation is the greatest threat to world 
peace for 1950. Reason: The Soviets have 
committed themselves so completely and 
so repeatedly against Tito that they must 
do something. Diplomatic experts be- 
lieve the usual rational character of So- 
viet foreign policy can’t be counted upon 
in this case. There are strong emotions 
involved, both in the Soviet position in 
the Balkans and in Tito’s own reactions. 


British Election Date 

Well-informed British opinion now is 
veering toward late February or early 
March for the general-election date, al- 
though Prime Minister Attlee has not yet 
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made a final decision. These expectations 
were considerably strengthened last week 
by the sudden shortening of ministerial 
holidays and trips. Now all important 
members of the Cabinet expect to be in 
Britain by the time Parliament recon- 
venes Jan. 24. It’s possible this session 
of Parliament won't last longer than ten 
days before Attlee dissolves it. The cam- 
paign could be given a sendoff by the 
long-planned Socialist jubilee in early 
February. 


Europe’s Balanced Budgets 

It’s ironic that while the U. S. is facing 
a $5,500,000,000 deficit on top of $2,000,- 
000,000 last year, European nations of 
the Marshall plan are getting out of the 
financial woods. Despite the recent 
budget difficulties of Britain and France, 
three ECA nations have substantially re- 
duced their deficits since 1947, and three 
have budget surpluses in sight this year. 
The Netherlands expects to balance its 
budget this vear after a three-year strug- 
gle. Denmark has had surpluses since the 
war; Norway, with surpluses in 1948 
and 1949, expects another in 1950. Swe- 
den also looks for a 1950 surplus. Italy, 
with a 500,000,000-lira deficit last year, 
expects to cut it to 350,000,000 this year. 
Belgium has cut its deficit and expects to 
wipe it out in 1950. 


Kashmir Peace Plan 

The India-Pakistan dispute over Kash- 
mir is likely to move toward Settlement 
in the near future. Despite outward bit- 
terness between the two countries, the 
Indians have indicated privately in 
United Nations quarters that they may 
be willing to accept the Canadian pro- 
posal that a single person be appointed 
to mediate the differences over the terms 
of a truce. Encouraged by this attitude, 
General McNaughton of Canada _ has 
agreed to continue his efforts to break 
the Kashmir stalemate. : 


Foreign Notes 

Discount reports that Secretary Ache- 
son is planning a junket soon to Egypt 
and the Near East. The idea was pro- 
moted by Egyptians who wanted to have 
King Farouk tour the U.S., as have Nehru 
and the Shah of Iran. But after the 
recent publicity over the king’s matri- 
monial intentions, backers of the roval 
visit are discouraged .. According to lat- 
est U.S. Army estimates there now are 
fewer than 900 guerrillas left in Greece. 
The bulk of the Communist-sponsored 
fighters have been dispersed throughout 
the Soviet world, some having been re- 
ported as far away as Turkestan and 
Poland ... U.S. officials are privately con- 
cerned lest Holy Year pilgrims find them- 
selves frequent victims of price gouging. 
They are warning tourists not to expect 
luxury accommodations and are fervently 
hoping that Americans will be well 


treated. Otherwise, it is felt that the U.S. 
travel program, geared to bring more dol- 
lars to Europe, will suffer a severe set- 
back . . . Britain sent word to Tibet that 
its request for United Nations member- 
ship cannot be supported because of the 
certainty of a Soviet veto. 
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Veterans Costs 

Look for a Congressional crackdown 
on the administrative costs of the Vet- 
erans Administration during the coming 
session. Complaints by Thomas M. Searles 
of Philadelphia, who headed the Hoover 
commission task force which studied the 
VA, that nothing has been done to ef- 
fect the $75,000,000 annual saving which 
the commission thinks possible, will re- 
ceive a favorable response from the House 
Appropriations Committee. The commit- 
tee realizes that it cannot cut funds for 
GI benefits, VA hospitals, and other di- 
rect veterans’ payments, so it will con- 
centrate on eliminating as much overhead 
cost as possible. 


Canadian Jet Transports 

Although it is being kept quiet, the 
Canadians are planning to get the jump 
on the U.S. plane industry with their 
“jetliner.” When commercial tests are 
completed within the next few weeks, the 
Canadian manufacturer, A. V. Roe, will 
ask the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
to approve the new jet plane for use on 
U.S. airlines. The plane is powered by 
four Rolls-Royce Derwent jet engines, 
has a speed of more than 500 miles an 
hour, a range of 1,200 miles, and is de- 
signed to carry 50 passengers. Expecting 
little difficulty in getting CAA approval, 
company officials claim their jetliner is 
particularly suitable for short-range hops 
at costs comparable to that of conven- 
tional air travel. 


Business Footnotes 

Government officials are beginning to 
worry about the recent rapid rise in in- 
stallment credit. The Administration may 
renew its request for power to control 
consumer credit if the trend continues . . . 
Many advocates of social-security expan- 
sion believe the coverage of domestics, 
included in the House-passed measure, 
will be dropped before the bill goes to 
the White House. Principal objection: 
Most housewives will wind up paying 
both employer and employe deductions 
... Travel experts predict that tourist 
travel abroad in 1950 will almost reach 
the record-breaking 1929 peak... Oleo- 
margarine tax-repeal advocates now are 
privately predicting success in the Senate 
by a two-to-one vote...A number of 
congressmen who voted for the bill to 
permit basing-point practices won't be 
unhappy if it remains stymied in confer- 
ence forever. They admit privately they 
don’t understand it and fear their vote 


may hurt them later if the measure he- 
comes law . . . Look for slightly lower 
sugar prices this year. 
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Radio and Video Notes 

Lucille Ball is making a series of tele- 
vision guest appearances in preparation 
for the conversion of her radio program, 
My Favorite Husband, into a video show 
... CBS is trving to get William (Hopa- 
long Cassidy) Boyd to join its stable of 
television stars now that NBC’s proposed 
deal is up in the air . . . Don’t be surprised 
if Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis switch 
from NBC to CBS in the spring, even 
though NBC is trying to work out a new 
deal for the comics . . . The major net- 
works already are busy making advance 
recordings of several new dramatic shows 
to be put on the shelves for use as sum- 
mer replacements. 


Movie Lines 

Walt Disney soon will announce plans 
for a full-length feature based on the tales 
of Robin Hood . . . Best bets at the mo- 
ment for the Hollywood Academy 
Awards are “All the King’s Men” for pro- 
duction, Olivia De Havilland for best 
actress, and Broderick Crawford for best 
actor, a repetition of the New York 
Critics Awards . . . It’s likely that M-G-M 
will do a remake of “David Copperfield” 
during the coming year . . . More than 
one studio is dickering with Gertrude 
Berg for rights to film versions of her 
radio and television shows of The Gold- 
bergs . . . Twentieth Century-Fox has 
chosen Gene Tierney and Dana Andrews 
for the starring roles in “Where the Side- 
walk Ends.” The script was -written by 
Ben Hecht from the novel “Night Cry” 
by William L. Stuart . . . Paramount is 
negotiating for Judy Garland to co-star 
with Bing Crosby and Bill Boyd in its 
projected musical super-Western. 


Miscellany 

A biography of Bernard Baruch is be- 
ing written by William L. White . . . The 
Saturday Evening Post is appointing 
James P. O'Donnell its chief European 
correspondent, succeeding Demaree Bess, 
who’s taking a two-year leave . . . Anna 
Louise Strong, now in California recup- 
erating from her arrest and ouster from 
Russia, is attempting to go to Red China. 
Her theory is that the Chinese Reds may 
become Tito-type Communists . . . Al 
Capp, creator of the comic strip “Lil 
Abner,” is the author of three articles 
soon to appear in the Atlantic Monthly. 
One, titled “I Remember Monster,” deals 
with his apprenticeship to another fa- 
mous cartoonist; another is called “Virtue 
Triumphs at Toots Shor’s” . . . To con- 
serve dollars, Bermuda is banning comic 
supplements imported from the U.S. 
Aroused Bermuda newspaper publishers 
claim freedom of the press is threatened. 


Newsweek, January 9, 1950 
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Shortage of profits today 


means shortage of food tomorrow 


N ENGLAND, profits have been taxed and 
attacked for years or drained away from 
business in so-called benefits, instead of being 
left in the business for re-investment. The busi- 
ness earned the money but couldn’t keep it for 


new machines—the tax collector got there first. 


Result is that today English business does not 
have the machines to produce efficiently enough 
to trade with the world for England’s needs. 
That’s why the English working man scarcely has 


enough to eat—he may work hard, but he hasn’t 


4 ‘d 
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the modern machines with which to produce a 
high standard of living. He ate his cake years 


ago in “benefits”; he can’t have it today, too. 


The same vicious philosophy is being preached 
in America—take the profits of business and 
give them away. The worst sufferer here, as in 
England, would be the working man. The only 
security for your tomorrow’s standard of living 
is profits today plowed back into business. You 
can’t eat cake and have it, too, in America any 


more than they found they could in England. 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> A short session is the goal of both parties. The leadership 
is pointing for adjournment by July 1, but impending fili- 
busters make early August more likely. 

Truman will be sympathetic, since his own leaders face tough 
campaign battles that can’t be fought from Washington. The 
President will push vigorously for enactment of his full pro- 
gram, but—as he has proved—Congress’s failures, as well as 
its achievements, can be effective Democratic campaign 
material. 

Omnibus appropriation bills, to be tried in both houses for 
the first time, should help speed the session. It’s now hoped 
that work which stretched over months in the last session can 
be accomplished in two weeks in each house. 


> There’s no chance for an FEPC bill this session, leaders of 
both parties concede privately. This won't prevent a bitter 
fight in the Senate and an attempt to break the Southern 
filibuster, but the acknowledged futility of the battle should 
tend to shorten its duration. 


Approval of other civil-rights legislation stands a good chance, 
however. Anti-lynch legislation and poll-tax abolition may be 
enacted. Republicans will press hard for these measures in an 
effort to win back the Negro vote. 


> Wider bipartisan support of arms for Europe seems as- 
sured. Many congressmen, who opposed the program orig- 
inally, now feel that the obligation already assumed by the 
U.S. must be carried through and will confine their efforts 
to trimming appropriation requests. 


> Truman’s State of the Union message will be a Democratic 
campaign document for 1950 and will be emphasized as 
much as the party platform was in 1948. 


The President will take the stump against Republicans who 
oppose key features of his program. Already marked as tar- 
gets are GOP Senators Taft, Millikin, Hickenlooper, Donnell, 
and Wiley. 

The White House won't interfere in Democratic primaries, 
but party funds will aid Fair Dealers trying to unseat Dixie- 
crats. Anti-Truman Southerners will also be continued on a 
starvation diet of patronage. 


> A strong effort to plug tax loopholes is set for the new ses- 
sion, but Administration efforts will meet only partial success. 
Elimination of tax exemption for major revenue earners, such 
as farm cooperatives, is unlikely. 

Taxation of mutual-life-insurance companies, heretofore ex- 
empt, stands the best chance of approval by Congress. A 
move in this direction began in the last session. 


Other promising, but still doubtful features of the program 
are: (1) changes in depletion allowances, which now reduce 
taxes paid by owners of natural resources such as oil and gas 
wells, and (2) elimination of the existing tax exemption for 
businesses owned by tax-free organizations. 
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> Amendment of customs procedures will also be pushed by 
the Administration, Truman will soon ask for a new Customs 
Administration Act, aimed at reducing red tape. 


New methods of classifying and valuing imports will be pro- 
posed as a means of improving Europe’s access to the Ameri- 
can market. Other changes will stimulate speedier work by 
customs officials. Congress is expected to approve some 
changes with little opposition, but the Administration will 
have trouble getting its whole program. 


> Britain’s slash of dollar-area oil imports will stand, U.S. 
negotiators have given up hope of changing the decision. 
But State Department and ECA officials are agreed to a 
“tough” policy if the British deepen the curtailment. 


ECA doesn’t want to cut British dollar aid to force a reversal 
of the oil decision. Such a move might be self-defeating by 
bringing new cuts in British oil imports. 

Maintaining foreign oil concessions is a key feature of U. S. 
policy, and the British will be warned that threats to U. S. 
oil holdings abroad might anger Congress sufficiently to af- 
fect ECA appropriations. They are being urged to make a 
conciliatory move soon. 


> The State Department is still thwarted in its plan to make 
Western Germany a full-fledged partner in the economic in- 
tegration of Europe. Bowing again to French demands, it has 
opposed a British move to invite members of the West Ger- 
man Government to a Jan. 9 meeting of OEEC countries to 
discuss east-west trade. 


Deputies of the three high commissioners will represent the 
Bonn government instead. But Washington is determined to 
win the French over, and chances are good that German 
government officials will attend such conferences later on in 
1950. 


> Prompt U.S. recognition of Emperor Bao Dai of Indo- 
China is being urged by State Department advisers, who 
argue that the psychological effects of the move would benefit 
the U.S. in the Far East. 


The Administration is pressing France to ratify its agreement 
with Bao Dai, and once that is done U.S. recognition will 
follow quickly. 


> A chance to reshape the Federal Reserve Board may come 
for Truman in 1950. There is already one vacancy in the 
seven-man group. and Marriner Eccles is expected to resign 
in the spring. 

Less Treasury-FRB conflict is probable if Eccles leaves, but 
the board will continue to urge greater recognition of its at- 
titudes on inflation control. New FRB pressure for higher short- 
term interest rates can be expected this year. 


> An all-out drive for Federal aid to education is in prepara- 
tion. U.S. Education Commissioner Earl J. McGrath will 
emphasize this bill over school construction and Federal 
scholarship programs advanced by the Administration. 


Newsweek, January 9, 198@ 
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THE STORY OF AN 


Old Student Lamp 


study. The shade of the old student 
lamp on the desk sent out a green light 
that touched up his graying hair and 
seemed to put an extra tint of age upon 
his face. He finished writing and then sat 
back, as if to contemplate the figures from 
a distance. “That looks about right,” he 
said to himself. 


ALLAN WILEY sat alone in his small 


Allan lit his pipe and looked thought- 
fully at the old student lamp. He could 
almost hear young Tom Duncan making 
a bashful speech that night he had come 
to Allan’s home to give him the lamp. “I 
want you to have it, Mr. Wiley,” he had 
said. “‘Dad used this lamp when he was 
in college, you know. And I kept it all 





through college, too. Now that I’m 
finished, I want you to take it. Dad 
said so.”” 

Allan knew he must have looked dumb- 
founded. “‘Your Dad said so?” 


“Yes, sir. He left a letter for me to open 
when I finished school. It was a swell 
letter. Then he put a P.S. on the letter 
and said—-well, here, I'll read it.” 


The postscript said, “By the way, look 
up old Allan Wiley, the New York Life 
agent in town. He got me to take out the 
insurance that was to put you through 
college in case I died ahead of schedule. 
Jf that student lamp of mine is still 
around, give him that (he always liked it!) 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious 


and tell him that’s to remind him to keep 
helping kids go to college.” 


Now Allan looked at the lamp fondly 
and then back at the paper on his desk. 
“Yes, that’s about right. That’s a good 
insurance program for Bill Brown. I hope 
he doesn’t need it to see Ais boy through 
school. But we'll all feel better knowing 
he has it.” 


Allan put out the light and went out 
into the living-room. His wife glanced up. 
“It’s about time you quit work for the 
day,” she said. “But I’ve said that before, 
haven’t 1?” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
1S A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 
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A New Year Nod to the Right 


Bells rang, paper horns tooted, Auld 
Lang Syne was sung off-key and the 
fastest-moving half century of recorded 
history started to run its last lap. In 
more than a calendar sense, the year 
1950 would be the tag end of the old 
rather than the start of the new. It would 
be a year of stock taking but not, in all 
probability, of final decision. 

After 49 years of pell-mell scientific 
advance, starting with the development 
of the internal-combustion engine and 
progressing through atomic fission, the 
human family could preen itself on its 
inventive genius. But it could reflect, 
at the same time, that the products of 
this genuis, while making life more 
comfortable for many of its mem- 
bers, had made living more danger- 
ous for all of them. In conquering 
his environment, man had some- 
how neglected to control himself. 
Political science had failed to keep 
pace with the physical sciences. 

The Two Camps: The world, 
as a result, was divided into two 
hostile armed camps, one centering 
in Moscow, U.S.S.R., the other in 
Washington, U.S.A. Moscow had 
adopted something it called “sci- 
entific socialism” and represented 
as the political answer to the prob- 
lems of a world grown too complex 
for freedom and democracy. Wash- 
ington had rejected it and was pre- 
pared to fight, if necessary, for 
preservation of its system of free- 
dom. But meanwhile it was experi- 
menting with modifications of this 
system which, lumped together, 
were called the “welfare state.” 

President Truman, the chief pro- 
tagonist of the welfare state, was 


restating its objectives this week in a. 


series of messages to Congress. But he 
wasn’t adding very much to his previous 
statements. He was asking Congress to 
give him powers and appropriations it 
refused to give him at the last session. 
He obviously expected it to refuse many 
of his requests again. Then he would 
appeal directly to the people in this year’s 
Congressional election and in 1952’s 
Presidential election for power to ful- 
fill his welfare-state plans. Explaining 


his political tactic to an associate last 
week, he asked: “Why change the pro- 
gram that won in 1948?” 

But in the face of intensifying Re- 
publican opposition, the President per- 
mitted his Council of Economic Advisers, 
now composed of Acting Chairman Leon 
Keyserling and John D. Clark, to narrow 
the limits of his economic planning. The 
council in its Fourth Annual Report, the 
first since the resignation of Chairman 
E. G. Nourse, spoke in tones of sweet 
reasonableness to American business. 

Wooing the Right: It declared that 
the answer to the economic needs of the 
nation lies .primarily in a constantly ex- 





panding economy, with private business 
in charge of the expansion. It rejected 
the doctrine of the late Lord Keynes, as 
popularly understood—that government 
can and must prevent depressions by 
spending lavishly at the bottom of the 
business cycle and sparingly at the top. 
It warned that the government should 
not stifle enterprise by “placing ‘don’t’ 
signs all over the lot” but, on the contrary, 
should create an “environment conducive 
to business expansion.” 








Black Star 
Keyserling wishes business a happy New Year 


What the President’s advisers were 
saying in essence was that the welfare 
state could be superimposed upon a free 
enterprise economy—that the United 
States could have both. Republican lead- 
ers were prepared to deny this thesis 
emphatically. So the prospect still was 
that the Presidential election of 1952 
would bring a showdown, with the Con- 
gressional election of 1950 serving as its 
prelude. And the direction of American 
government in the next half century 
might well be pointed by the outcome. 


Republican Resurgence 


To Republicans, the Fair Deal’s in- 
sistence that a welfare state wasn’t in- 
compatible with free enterprise seemed a 
dangerous, if not a deadly, delusion. 
Some Republicans suspected that many 
Fair Dealers didn’t really believe it 
themselves, but were merely at- 
tempting to lull the nation into 
somnolence while they saddled it 
with a kind of “creeping socialism.” 
Others, more charitable, though 
with less respect for Harry S. Tru- 
man’s wisdom, said the whole 
trouble was the President’s failure 
to understand the consequences of 
his acts. 

They agreed that the President 
was far from a revolutionary and 
that he was pressing for such meas- 
ures as compulsory health insurance 
and the Brannan plan without any 
thought of destroying the free-en- 
terprise system, but they argued 
that he was driving the nation to 
socialism nevertheless. For a wel- 
fare state would make socialism in- 
evitable, they asserted. It was a 
simple case of cause and effect. 

As the Republicans saw it, the 
only way to prevent socialism, 
therefore, was to scotch Mr. Tru- 
man’s plans for a welfare state. Last 
week, as the Republicans returned 
to Washington for the wind-up session of 
the 81st Congress, they came primed for 
a no-quarter fight on the: welfare state in 
all its aspects. 

New Viger: They were quite a dif- 
ferent breed from the Republicans who 
had put up such an ineffective battle 
against the Fair Deal during the first 
session of the 81st, a battle characterized 
by lack of strategy, divided counsels, 
shattered morale, and bedeviling doubt. 
At best, they had then fought a delaying 
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action; at worst, they had broken lines 
to join the Democratic enemy. 

Now they were acting like men who 
had discovered the way to political sal- 
vation—for themselves, as well as for the 
country. With the fervor of repentant 
sinners, they were gathering together 
inder a banner pledging death to “spend- 
thrift socialism.” Political realists for the 
most part, they were not promising them- 
selves or their followers a quick, easy 
victory over the Fair Deal. All they 
guaranteed was “a helluva fight.” As one 
GOP leader put it, “the shadow boxing is 
over. Maybe we're in for another licking, 
but for once we'll have the satisfaction 
of going down fighting.” 

At long last the Republicans appeared 
to have recovered from the state of shock 
which gripped them on Nov. 3, 1948. 
Throughout 1949 they had been numbed 
by a feeling of complete hopelessness 
and helplessness. Dozens of them had 
become almost convinced that it would 
be a waste of effort to run for reelection 
next fall. Publicly, they blamed Thomas 
E. Dewey and Earl Warren for their 
plight, saying that it was their overcon- 
fidence which had cost the Republican 
Party victory in 1948. Deep down, how- 
ever, they knew they had been just as 
guilty themselves. 

What nagged them most was the fear 
that perhaps the country really wanted 
the welfare state after all. Did they face 
no alternative except to let the wave of 
the future engulf them, or else swim 
quickly to its crest? 

The Past: At times, during the open- 
ing session of the 81st, party discipline 
had evaporated entirely while the soul- 
searching went on. Minority Leader Jo- 
seph W. Martin Jr. dropped the reins for 
weeks at a stretch. At least twoscore of 
the Republican legislators voted almost 
automatically for every welfare-state 
measure proposed. Another 50, gripped 
by despair, voted frequently with the 
Democrats. On some issues, nearly half 
the House Republicans broke party lines. 

There was, moreover, no liaison be- 
tween House and Senate GOP leaders. 
Months went by without a phone call 
or a visit to coordinate strategy. The 
Senate leaders went off in one direction; 
the House leaders, in another. In the 
Senate, Robert A. Taft of Ohio fought 
for public housing. In the House, the 
Democrats were able to wave Taft’s name 
in the face of Republicans who opposed 
it. Joe Martin’s all-out effort to kill the 
public-housing measure, therefore, was 
doomed to failure from the first. 

The uncertainty about their future 
and the divisions in their leadership 
weren't the only factors that had de- 
pressed the Republicans. There was also 
the bitter fight over the chairmanship of 
the Republican National Committee be- 
tween the pro-Dewey and anti-Dewey 
forces, which ended in the victory of the 


latter and the election of Guy G. Gabriel- 
son. And finally, there were the insist- 
ent letters that kept flooding in from their 
home districts, demanding: “What does 
the Republican Party stand for anyway?” 
The GOP legislators weren’t sure them- 
selves. 

What brought about the sudden switch 
in morale and point of view? The Repub- 
lican legislators themselves last week of- 
fered several explanations: 
> During the recess between Congres- 
sional sessions they learned that, from 
the GOP standpoint, the picture wasn’t 
nearly as black as they had thought. 
Throughout the country they found re- 
sentment over high taxes, the high cost 
of government, and deficit financing. 
They found a genuine fear of “a Fair 
Deal drift toward socialism.” Where they 
had previously wondered if they didn’t 
represent a futile minority in their op- 
position to Mr. Truman’s program, they 
now were convinced they spoke for the 
majority. 
> In Washington they had been scared 
to political paralysis by what they be- 
lieved was the sure-fire appeal of the 
Brannan plan. At home they had dis- 
covered that it was leaving the farmers 
cold. Rep. August H. Andresen of Min- 
nesota, a ranking Republican member of 
the House» Agriculture Committee, last 
week told his big-city colleagues over 
lunch in the House restaurant: “Why, the 
farm organizations back home are beat- 
ing the brains out of the Brannan plan.” 
> They discovered that even the Demo- 
crats, including Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota, Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York, and Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, 
were equivocating or beating a downright 
retreat on compulsory health insurance. 
> They analyzed the New York State 
election in 1949 and drew considerable 
comfort from it. The GOP candidate for 
the Senate, John Foster Dulles, had been 
a political unknown, with only five weeks 
to campaign against the best Democratic 
vote-getter in the state. He had waged 
an all-out fight against the Fair Deal in 
what for years had been a Fair Deal 
stronghold. He had lost by only 2 per 
cent. Although less partisan observers 
might insist that Dulles’s showing was 
made possible not by his attacks on the 
welfare state but by Catholic defections 
—the result of Lehman’s siding with Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt in her dispute with 
Francis Cardinal Spellman—the Repub- 
lican legislators preferred to consider it a 
great moral victory for the principles of 
Republicanism. In New Jersey, they said, 
Republican Goy. Alfred E. Driscoll won 
despite his me-too campaign; his victory 
was merely a repudiation of the Hague 
machine. 

Significant of the new attitude of the 
Republicans was the strategy that Rep. 
Richard Nixon of California had worked 
out in his campaign for Democratic 
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Sen. Sheridan Downey’s seat. Nixon, a 
youthful, handsome, curly-haired, and 
strong-jawed former Navy officer, who is 
widely considered one of the most cap- 
able Republicans in the House, had come 
out in flat opposition to everything the 
Fair Deal stands for. 

He had announced his candidacy in 
these words: 

“The issue . . . is the choice between 
freedom and socialist baloney. They can 
eall it planned economy, the Fair Deal, 
or social welfare. It’s still the same old 
socialist baloney any way you slice it. 
Believe me, I am well aware of the Com- 
munist threat, and I do not discount it. 
But I am convinced that an even greater 
threat to our free institutions is pre- 
sented by that group of hypocritical and 
cynical men who, under the guise of 
providing political panaceas for certain 
social and economic problems in our 
society, are selling the American birth- 
right for a mess of political pottage. Slow- 
ly but surely they are chipping away the 
freedoms which are essential to the sur- 
vival of a healthy, strong, and productive 
nation.” 

It had been a difficult decision for 
Nixon to make—to declare war on the 
Fair Deal in a state which had always 
been so overwhelmingly Fair Deal that 
Republicans like Governor Warren were 
almost indistinguishable from Democrats, 
But last week, Nixon assured his col- 
leagues that it was paying dividends. 
“Things look so good,” he confided, “I’m 
worried.” 

The Future: This week, as the 81st 
opened its wind-up session, the GOP was 
almost solidly united in the fight on the 
Truman program, Its ranks included only 
a handful of mavericks, like Jacob Javits 
of New York and James G. Fulton of 
Pennsylvania in the House, and Wayne 
Morse of Oregon and Charles W. Tobey 
of New Hampshire in the Senate. Even 
men like Sens. Henry Cabot Lodge of 
Massachusetts and George D. Aiken of 
Vermont weren't expected to wander far 
off the GOP reservation. 

In a now-or-never mood, the Repub- 
licans were planning to seize the initia- 
tive in pushing excise-tax cuts, anti-lynch- 
ing and anti-poll-tax legislation, and 
slashes in foreign-aid and domestic wel- 
fare-state expenditures. 

Although they still had differences on 
foreign policy, the chances were decided- 
ly against a split even over that issue. 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan 
had made unity possible by calling for 
reductions in foreign spending. Even 
Sen. Kenneth Wherry of Nebraska, who 
had consistently fought against the ECA, 
was prepared to make only a token fight 
against its extension if the appropriation 
was slashed by a billion or a billion and 
a half. And for once, the Republicans 
had something really to shout about— 
China and Asia in general, where Com- 
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munism had been making frightening 
strides while, GOP legislators like Sen. 
Styles Bridges of New Hampshire 
charged, the Administration dawdled. 
The Republicans expected to raise a 
real furor over deficit spending, with a 
challenge to Mr. Truman to balance the 
budget by reducing expenditures. And 
they were prepared to make a covert 
alliance with the Dixiecrats on all issues 
where it would stymie the Fair Deal. 
Only on one Fair Deal issue would 
they go along: the expansion of social 
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a major part of the welfare-state pro- 
gram. 

In the present exuberant state of the 
Republicans, moreover, a Fair Deal vic- 
tory will be a stunning psychological 
blow which may well have permanent 
effects. It would be extremely difficult to 
rally the party again in the 1952 Presi- 
dential campaign for an all-out fight on 
the Fair Deal; 1952 might find the Re- 
publicans embracing me-too as a perma- 
nent policy. The issue of a welfare state 
would have been resolved. From then on 





Warren and Dewey: The GOP is bouncing back from the 1948 defeat : 
* 


security. Industry generally favored it 
because it would serve to stifle labor's 
growing demands for noncontributory 
pensions (see page 50). Moreover, the 
increasing number of aged people in the 
population made any other position po- 
litical insanity. 

The renewal of confidence and co- 
hesion among the Republicans spelled 
genuine danger for the Administration’s 
program, including renewal of rent con- 
trol, Federal aid to education, and ex- 
pansion of public housing. The Brannan 
plan, compulsory health insurance, Taft- 
Hartley repeal, and any kind of tax in- 
crease calculated to offset probable 
excise-tax cuts and narrow the inevitable 
deficit were almost certainly dead. 


Significance-- 


Thus, Democrats and Republicans 
alike view the 1950 Congressional cam- 
paign as one of the most vital in the na- 
tion’s history. If the Democrats win, the 
Fair Dealers among them at least will ac- 
cept the election returns as a mandate 
for the welfare state, and the chances are 
that enough conservative Democrats and 
even Republicans will agree with this ap- 
praisal to open the way in Congress for 


eme 


the only question would be: How much 
welfare in the welfare state? 

A Republican victory would not be 
quite so decisive. The Democrats aren't 
entering the campaign with the same 
feeling of desperation as the Republicans; 
they have been winning too many elec- 
tions for too many years. They would 
view a defeat in 1950 as merely a tem- 
porary setback, like the one in 1946. And 
just as they recovered from the 1946 
debacle to press their campaign for the 
Fair Deal with renewed vigor in 1948, so 
would they be likely to revive the battle 
for the welfare state in 1952. 

On the other hand, a Republican vic- 
tory would completely block the Truman 
program on the 82nd Congress, it would 
reinvigorate the party, and it would in- 
crease GOP chances in 1952. 


CALIFORNIA: 


Loopholes for Lobbyists 


The slur on the members of the Cali- 
fornia legislature couldn’t be disregard- 
ed. Collier’s magazine had charged that 
Arthur H. Samish, the lobbyist for the 
powerful California State Brewers In- 
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stitute, had them all snugly in his pocket. 
From a suite on the fourth floor of Sacra- 
mento’s Senator Hotel, Samish was rep- 
resented as ruling as the state’s “secret 
boss,” pushing through laws, stopping 
them cold, and naming mayors, attorney 
generals, and even governors. The legis- 
lators were on the spot, and Gov. Earl 
Warren’s insistent calls for anti-lobbying 
laws didn’t help. 

At a special session called Dec. 12, the 
red-faced California legislators went into 
action. They made anti-Samish speeches 
and passed not one but three bills aimed 
directly at the 363 registered lobby- 
ists in the state. The one which Gov- 
ernor Warren finally signed would re- 
quire every lobbyist to show just whom 
he represented and what major payments 
he received. Penalties ran up to $10,000 
fines and five-year prison sentences. 

That wasn’t all. Both the Sen- 
ate and the Assembly resolved 
unanimously to bar Samish “and 
all of his employes” from ap- 
pearing before the legislature or 
any of its committees “forever.” 
(To spare assemblymen the em- 
barrassment of having to go on 
the record for this resolution, 
Assembly Speaker Sam Collins 
gave it the “all-in-favor-signify- 
by -saving - ave -all-opposed -no- 
the-aves-appear-to-have -it-the- 
aves-have-it” treatment.) 

If Samish was perturbed, he 
failed to show it last week. The 
plump (300-pound) lobbyist had 
been around a long time. It took 
just one experienced glance to 
note that the anti-lobbvist bills 
had made a key omission—they 
failed to require lobbyists to list 
contributions made to the cam- 
paign of political candidates. 
And in. the case of Samish, as 
every legislator knew, that was 
the main source of his influence. 
The money for the contributions 
was collected from the members of the 
liquor institute—bar owners, beer brew- 
ers, liquor manufacturers, 

As for the resolution barring Samish 
from the legislature, everyone knew that 
Samish never entered the chambers in 
any case, It was the legislators who went 
to him, to transact business. Calling the 
resolution the height of “hypocrisy, in- 
eptitude, and sheer futility,” the San 
Francisco Chronicle predicted “no dim- 
inution of the popularity of this tradi- 
tional free snack bar for legislators.” 


PEOPLE: 


Repayment in Blood 


Tall and curly-haired, John Anzen- 
gruber was the kind of Panzer trooper 
on which the German Wehrmacht prided 
itself. He fought stoutly through the 
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first Russian campaign until shrapnel 
shattered his foot near Sevastopol. He 
recovered to rejoin the Tenth Panzer 
Pioneer unit of Rommel’s Afrika Korps 
in Libya, serving through the desert 
campaigns “always on the edge of death,” 
as he later recalled. At El Alamein he 
was assigned to hazardous duty with a 
mine-clearing squad and was captured. 

Early in 1943 Anzengruber wound up 
in a prisoner-of-war camp in Central 
Texas. It was there that something hap- 
pened to his Nazi superman concept 
of the democracies. 

Returned to Austria and released after 
the war, Anzengruber completed his 
ideological flip-flop, getting a job as an 
interpreter with the American Military 
Government. He met and married Dor- 
othy Kelly, 29, of Burke, N. Y., a civilian 
Army employe. In November 1948, they 


John and Dorothy: A debt was paid in blood 


returned to the United States, where 
he enrolled at the University of Penn- 
sylvania as a freshman in chemical en- 
gineering. 

Last week as the former Panzer troop- 
er was trimming a Christmas tree in the 
Anzengrubers’ West Philadelphia apart- 
ment, he heard a radio appeal for a rare- 
type blood donor. Mary Bailey, 8, daugh- 
ter of a prominent Philadelphia surgeon, 
was near death with infectious hepatitis, 
a virus disease that attacks the liver 
and destroys the blood. B-Rh negative 
blood was needed. 

Anzengruber went to the Hahnemann 
Hospital, where a quick check showed 
his blood was the type required. Then 
the doctors explained the catch. This 
would be no simple transfusion. The 
blood donor would have to be willing 
to take the child’s poisoned blood into 
his own system so that it could be puri- 


fied by the donor’s sound liver and then 
returned to the child’s body. If she could 
be kept alive that way for 24 hours 
she would have a chance to live. But at 
the same time Anzengruber might be- 
come infected with her disease. 

Anzengruber hesitated, then told the 
doctors to go ahead. 

For the next three and a half hours 
he lay on an operating table linked to 
the little girl by two plastic tubes. By 
this time Anzengruber was nearly un- 
conscious from loss of blood. Then the 
tubes were removed to clear a blood 
clot, and little Mary Bailey dropped into 
a coma and died. 

Whether Anzengruber had absorbed 
the disease through his blood was not 
yet known. The doctors placed him under 
observation during its three-week incuba- 
tion period. The little girl’s father, Dr. 

Charles Bailey, called him “the 
bravest man I ever met.” Other 
doctors said he had helped them 
“learn a lot we didn’t know 
which will help others.” When 
a reward was mentioned, the 
former Nazi demurred. 

“Blood you don’t sell,” he 
said. “This is my chance to re- 
pay the debt I owe to the coun- 
try of my wife.” 


THE UNIVERSE: 


This Colliding World 


And [Joshua] said in the sight of 
Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon; and thou, Moon, in the 
valley of Ajalon. And the sun stood 
still, and the moon stayed . . . And 
there was no day like that before 
it or after it... 

—Joshua 10:12, 14 


Like Balboa surveying the 
Pacific with wild surmise, mod- 
ern man stood on the brink of a 
new and terrifying universe— 
one in which the planets might indeed 
change in their courses. The evangel of 
this new concept of the universe was 
Dr. Immanuel Velikovsky, whose book, 
“Worlds in Collision,” will appear in a 
few weeks. The first disciple, and Vel- 
ikovsky’s exegesist, was Eric Larrabee, 
who broadly sketched in the outlines of 
man’s past and possible future in a 
pulse-stopping article for the January 
Harper’s. 

Velikovsky, a broad-gauge savant 
with an incredible field of competence 
in the sciences, set out in the late ’30s 
to show that the great physical catastro- 
phes reported by the ancient peoples 
of the world might be used to date their 
records. But a study of ancient myth, 
from India and China to the Mayan re- 
gion to the Fertile Crescent where Eu- 
ropean civilization was born, led Vel- 
ikovsky to conclusions of far more revo- 
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Demonstrating ignition test—created by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


“Pour it on, Sonny; pour it on!” 


That “flood” is enough to stall most 
car engines — but this one keeps right 
on running! For the young fellow is 
demonstrating one of the actual tests 
which helped us design “‘weather- 
proof” engines for the great new 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler cars. 


In these tests, our engineers were 
trying out new ways to make car en- 
gines start easily and run better in 
rain or fog. They equipped them with 
special “armor” for the ignition 
system. Then they doused them with 
water — “enough to put out a fire,” 
as one engineer said. 


The engines started promptly, and 


PRACTICAL 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


th#@ttled. ‘down without coughing. or 
stalling. They proved “weatherproof.” 


Yqu start easily in rain or fog... 
drivd through puddles without stall- 
ing ... slow down to a crawl in a cloud- 
burst without bucking. Protection 
against even these extreme conditions 
is standard on all Chryslers, and avail- 
able as an inexpensive extra on 
Plymouth, Dodge and De Soto. 


The new Chrysler Corporation igni- 
tion was proved on test cars in cloud- 
bursts and blizzards . . . on thousands 
of Dodge trucks in all-weather service. 
It is another example of the way 
imagination — practical and creative 
—is constantly helping to make our 
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Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


cars serve you better. Dealers will be 
glad to show you all the value features 
of these great cars. 








Ever have your engine sputter and stall when you 
hit a puddle in a storm? It won't happen in the 
new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler, with 
“weatherproofed" ignition. Cars start instantly 
after long parking in bad weather, too. 
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tionary importance. Among his find- 
ings: 

> That during the Exodus and in Joshua’s 
day the earth did stand still. 

> That the Red Sea really parted for the 
Israelites. 

> That manna did fall from the heavens 
to feed the Israelites. 

> That the armies of Sennacherib were 
indeed destroyed by a blast from the 
skies. 

Sun Stand Still: A great body of 
evidence proved to Velikovsky’s satisfac- 
tion that about 1500 B.C. a comet passed 
so close to the earth and exerted so much 
magnetic attraction as to slow the world’s 
turning. “This he places at the time of 
the Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt,” 
Larrabee writes. “Fifty-two years later, 
at the time of Joshua, the same comet 
returned. At both of these meetings with 
the comet, in Dr. Velikovsky’s words, 
‘according to the memory of mankind, 
the earth refused to play the chronometer 
by undisturbed rotation on its axis’.” 

“The comet, at the first of the two 
meetings,” Larrabee continues, “touched 
the earth with its gaseous tail, and one of 
the first signs of the encounter was a rain 
of fine, rusty pigment . . . ‘All the waters 

’ reads the Book of Exodus, ‘were 
turned te blood’.” This same phenome- 
non is reported in the writings of the 
Mayas, the Visuddhi-Magga of the Bud- 
dhists, and the Papyrus Ipuwer of the 
Egyptians. “And with the shower of 
meteorites the earth stopped,” Larrabee 
paraphrases. This, again, is reported in 
the writings and mythology of the Finns, 
the Peruvians, and the Chinese. 

Red Sea Passage: The earth stopped 
on the 14th Aviv—the first day of the 
Jewish Passover—which is the 13th Olin 
(or “earthquake”) in the Aztec calendar, 
a day in which a new world age began. 
The Red Sea did part, Velikovsky shows, 
as its waters were drawn out by the earth’s 
sudden stop. Then the Mediterranean 
tide spilled over the land block, refilling 
the Red Sea and drowning Pharaoh’s 
hordes. The Chinese record that at this 
time a great wave of water poured over 
the mountains and for many years left the 
land flooded. The air was filled with the 
gases of the comet and the dust of ex- 
ploding voleanoes. Larrabee goes on: “No 
green thing could grow. The Chinese 
called this time the Valley of Obscurity 
and the Somber Residence . . . The 
American Indians say that it was not un- 
til the 15th year that plants would 
bloom...” 

Manna From Heaven: “How did 
mankind live when nothing grew? The 
tail of a comet is composed of carbon 
and hydrogen gases . . . the carbohy- 
drates combining in the air precipi- 
tated. Mankind fed on morning dew, 
say the Icelandic traditions . . . The 
precipitate also fell among the Israelites, 
and they called it manna.” 
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Thus Velikovsky’s researches confirm 
the Bible. But “Worlds in Collision” and 
the three books which are to follow it, 
go much farther—by invading the realm 
of astrophysics and atomic theory. 

In his studies, Velikovsky ran into a 
strange contradiction. The astronomical 
records of the ancients show that their 
computations of celestial motion were 
astonishingly accurate. Yet Hindu astro- 
nomical tables show a uniform error of 
21° 46’; the water clock of the Temple of 
Karnak is consistently inaccurate for day 
and night, and before 747 B.C., the year 
was measured at 360 days, After 747 
B.C., the Chinese, the Persians, the Ma- 
yans, etc., suddenly added five days to 
their calendar. 

Birth of Venus: Furthermore Veli- 
kovsky noted that prior to the second 
millenium before Christ there is no record 
of the existence of the planet Venus, the 
brightest planet in the sky. “Dr. Velikov- 
sky brings strong evidence to bear that 
the comet which so terrorized the earth 
was in fact the planet Venus—newly born 
by eruption, from a larger planet.” And 
while it was still a comet, Venus wan- 
dered erratically, twice disturbing the 
planet Mars—on Feb. 26, 747 B.C, and 
on March 23, 687 B.C. when Senna- 
cherib’s armies invading Palestine were 
destroyed by a blast of fire from the 
heavens. Then a pacified Venus became 
a planet. Thus Velikovsky questions the 
belief that the “earth has rotated through 
millions of uninterrupted years, each 
consisting Of 365 days, 5 hours, and 48 
minutes.” 

His final conclusions are even more 
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world-shaking. For in explaining all these 
phenomena, Velikovsky arrives at the 
ideas hypothesized this month by Albert 
Einstein in his new and untested theory 
of gravitation. Velikovsky challenges “the 
infallibility of the Law of Gravitation, a 
law heretofore so firmly established that 
it has never been successfully combined 
into one system with the laws of electro- 
magnetics. It is Dr. Velikovsky’s con- 
tention that . . . the electromagnetic laws 
are as supreme in the heavens as they 
are inside the atom.” 

Much as an electron revolving around 
the nucleus of an atom can move to an 
inner or outer orbit (making its “year” 
shorter or longer) when the atom emits 
or absorbs a quantum of energy, Veli- 
kovsky asserts, the earth resumed its ro- 
tation on a changed orbit after its en- 
counter with the comet which has now 
become Venus. 

If Velikovsky’s monumental work 
stands, it will upset prevailing views in 
evolution, physical science, and history. 
It will also pose a vast question for mod- 
ern man: If these cosmic catastrophes 
happened once, why can't they happen 
again, tomorrow or in a thousand years? 


EUTHANASIA: 


The Vein Injection Case 


Even when a patient is in extreme pain 
and certain to die eventually, the medi- 
cal profession officially opposes the prac- 
tice of euthanasia, or mercy killing, as 
against the spirit of the Hippocratic 
Oath. The church holds that only God, 
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Good-by Pa: After a Christmas holiday in Independence, Mo.— 
broken by a trip to Kansas City for one of his favorite meals, a 
chili con carne dinner—Mrs. Truman gave H.S.T. a wifely kiss 
last week before he flew back to Washington and his official duties. 
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The Storm Over Formosa 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE question of Formosa may be 
T clarified a little by breaking it 
down into a few of its separate parts. 

The first is the strategic value of the 
island itself. In hostile hands, Formosa 
would dent our far Pacific defense line, 
running from Japan down through the 
Ryukyus to the Philippines. All our 
military strategists would 
prefer to have Formosa in 
friendly hands. All would 
agree, I think, that it has 
strategic value. As to the 
exact degree of its impor- 
tance, they differ—just as 
they did during the war. 
But I do not believe any of 
them really believe that the 
loss of Formosa would mean 
that we could no longer 
defend a far Pacific line and would 
have to retire to Hawaii or even to the 
Marianas. We would still have bases 
in the Philippines and Okinawa. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have never at- 
tached enough importance to Formosa 
to recommend occupying it with 
American troops. 

The second, and by far the more 
serious, part of the Formosa question 
is whether we shall make any further 
effort to keep alive the Nationalist 
government of China. This larger 
question has become the Formosa 
question simply because most of con- 
tinental China has been lost to the 
Chinese Communists. 


HE State Department wrote off the 

Nationalist regime long ago. Its 
long-range policy with respect to 
China—if a hope can be called a 
policy—is to encourage a schism be- 
tween the Chinese Communists and 
Moscow. It would feel very much re- 
lieved, I think, if Formosa would 
promptly fall to the Communists, one 
way or another, and the Nationalist 
regime would vanish. 

There are other reasons why the 
State Department would like the last 
vestiges of the Nationalist regime to 
vanish as soon as possible. India al- 
ready has recognized the Communist 
government. Britain is about to do so. 
Some awkward, even ugly, situations 
may arise if Britain and some of our 
other allies in Europe pursue one 
policy with respect to China while we 
pursue another. 


Oa Me 





In the considered view of some 
influential members of Congress, rec- 
ognition of the Chinese Communist 
regime would be a mistake. They see 
definite advantages, moreover, in keep- 
ing the Nationalist regime in being 
with headquarters on Formosa. They 
are not thinking of the military recon- 
quest of China but, instead, 
of making it harder for the 
Communists to pacify and 
organize China and to en- 
gage in aggressive ventures 
beyond the borders of China. 
They are thinking of guer- 
rilla warfare and of compel- 
ling the Communists to keep 
armies to deal with guerril- 
las and with the possibility 
of thrusts from Formosa. 

On at least one point, most of these 
critics agree with the State Depart- 
ment; that it would be unfortunate if 
the British and ourselves pursued dif- 
ferent policies with respect to China. 
That is why they are urging the Ad- 
ministration to dissuade Britain from 
recognizing the Red regime. 

Some critics of the State Depart- 
ment’s China policy are isolationists 
who have generally opposed effective 
measures to cheek Communist-Soviet 
expansion anywhere. But many have 
been strong supporters of the Truman 
Doctrine, the Marshall plan, and the 
Atlantic Pact. The latter include 
Sens. H. Alexander Smith of New 
Jersey and William F. Knowland of 
California, both of whom visited the 
Far East, including Formosa, recently. 
The views of men of such caliber and 
influence, armed with firsthand infor- 
mation, cannot be brushed aside. Of 
this, the President and the Defense 
Department are more sharply aware 
than the State Department which has 
become almost neurotically stubborn 
about its China policy. 


souND legal basis exists for keep- 
A ing Formosa out of Chinese Com- 
munist hands. It was a Japanese pos- 
session and it could be put under 
United Nations trusteeship. This prob- 
ably would mean, however, the liq- 
uidation of the rump Nationalist 
government. The critical question is 
whether our security would best be 
served by keeping that regime alive 
or letting it vanish. 
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the giver of life, has the right to take it) 

Last month Dr. Hermann N. Sander, 
40, of the Hillsboro County Hospital, 
Goffstown, N. H., came up against this 
age-old doctor’s dilemma. Mrs. Abbie 
Borroto, 59, had been admitted to the 
hospital suffering from incurable cancer. 
She was in constant pain. Her weight had 
dropped from 140 to 80. Though ex- 
pected to die hourly, she lingered on. On 
Dec. 4, Dr. Sander injected several cubic 
centimeters of air into her veins and re- 
corded the fact in the records. She died 
within ten minutes. 

Last week a hospital attendant found 
the reference to the air injection and 
notified county authorities. They asked 
Dr. Sander if he knew it would kill his 
patient. He replied: “That was its pur- 
pose . . . I did it as an act of mercy.” 

The resulting storm of controversy 
split the dead woman’s family. Her hus- 
band, Reginald, an oil salesman, de- 
fended the doctor as “a wonderful man.” 
Her brother, Louis Constantino, said he 
harbored “no malice... toward Dr San- 
der. My sister is no longer in misery.” 
But another brother, Bernard, charged 
that Sander “had no right at all to take 
my sister’s life.” 

Dr. Sander, a former Dartmouth Col- 
lege ski captain, was charged with first- 
degree murder. If he comes to trial, his 
attorneys said, the doctor will not take the 
witness stand to defend his action. His 
defense, they hinted, would be a history- 
making gne, based on the long-debated 
ethics of euthanasia. 

Released on $25,000 bond, the physi- 
cian resumed his local practice. His first 
case was to deliver a 5-pound 12-ounce 
daughter to a Manchester housewife. 


DIPLOMACY: 


What to Do About China? 


For all the furious activity in Washing- 
ton last week, the United States was 
making haste slowly on a new policy 
toward China. Everywhere it turned, it 
found itself smack up against a stone 
wall. And while the White House, the 
State Department, the Pentagon, and 
Congress all were certain there must be a 
way out of the cul-de-sac into which the 
nation had blundered, they differed vo- 
ciferously on just what it was. 

On Dec. 29 Mr. Truman met with sev- 
eral of his top advisers to discuss the 
China dilemma. Out of the meeting came 
a belated Navy Department announce- 
ment that it had ordered the carrier Boxer 
and two destroyers to sail from San 
Diego on Jan. 11 into the Western Pa- 
cific. The following day the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff revealed its intention to vistt 
Japan early in February to discuss with 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
plans for combating Communism in the 
Far East. In his New Year’s statement, 
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Formosa: Outpost or outcast? 


MacArthur began delineating his views. 
The Japanese, he said, had the “inalien- 
able right of self-defense” against “inter- 
national banditry.” 

The Big Questions: The immediate 
problem which faced the United States 
was a twofold one: 
>Should the Red regime in China be 
recognized? 
>Shotld the nation do anything toward 
helping the Nationalists keep Formosa 
out of Communist hands? 

To the first question, both the Admin- 
istration and Congress had a quick and 
easy answer: No. It was too quick, too 
easy; it didn’t decide anything. Even as 
the Joint Chiefs’ plans were made public, 
India announced that it had recognized 
the Communists. It was virtually certain 
that Great Britain and several other 
members of the Commonwealth, the 
Scandinavian countries, and France 
would soon follow. Russia and Yugoslavia 
had granted recognition long since. Un- 
der the circumstances, how could the 
United States keep the Chinese Reds 
from membership in the United Nations 
Security Council and the UN General 
Assembly? Could it use the veto? Should 
it? No one seemed to know. 

The United States might well be 
placed in the preposterous position of 
carrying on discussions in UN with a 
government whose existence it didn’t 
officially admit. 

The problem of Formosa was equally 
complicated. General MacArthur had 
been insisting for months that Communist 
capture of the island would have tragic 
consequences for the United States. 
Formosa, he argued, must be held at all 
costs. Secretary of Defense Louis John- 
son had supported this point of view. 


January 9, 1950 


The Joint Chiefs, on the other hand, 
while conceding the strategic importance 
of Formosa, had contended that Chiang 
Kai-shek couldn’t hold it without direct 
American military assistance—and the 
consequent risk of war. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson had backed the 
Joint Chiefs, adding that military inter- 
vention would alienate India as well as 
give the Communists an opportunity to 
inveigh against “American imperialism.” 

Last week Chairman Tom Connally of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and Republican Sen. William F. Know- 
land of California injected themselves 
into the debate. They proposed that a 
military mission be sent to Formosa to 
advise the Nationalists on training and 
tactics and to supervise the use of Amer- 
ican arms aid. 

The morale of the Nationalist forces 
was good, Knowland said. The training 
methods which had been instituted by 
Gen. Sun Li-jen, a graduate of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, were excellent. 
And land reforms had abated popular 
unrest, which previously threatened 
Chiang’s grip on the island. 

This week, the Connally-Knowland 
proposals stirred up some speculation. 
The President, United Press correspond- 
ent John Steele reported, asked the Joint 
Chiefs to study a deal under which the 
United States would obtain 99-year 
leases to bases in Formosa in exchange 
for shipments of arms to Chiang. And 
Herbert Hoover urged that the Navy be 
sent to Formosa to block a Red invasion. 


TRIALS: 


Break for Judy 


The future looked black for Judith 
Coplon. Last spring, after trial in a Wash- 
ington Federal court on an espionage 
charge, she had been sentenced to 40 
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Hoover: FBI wire taps were questioned 
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months to ten years in prison. The antics 
and malapropisms of her lawyer, Archi- 
bald Palmer, had robbed the 28-year-old 
Justice Department employe of whatever 
sympathy her plight might have evoked. 
And over her head hung still another in- 
dictment: conspiracy to deliver govern- 
ment secrets to Valentin Gubitchev, a 
Russian UN official. 

Last week, the clouds seemed to be 
parting for Judy. For weeks, in pre-trial 
hearings at the United States Courthouse 
in New York, Palmer and Abraham Pom- 
erantz, Gubitchev’s lawyer, had pounded 
away at one point with great success: 
an FBI admission that it had tapped the 
phones of the two defendants and inter- 
cepted their mail. Under Federal law, 
evidence turned up by these methods is 
not admissible in court. Nevertheless, 
FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover admitted last 
spring: “It is no secret that the FBI does 
tap telephones in a very limited type of 
case with the express approval in each 
instance of the Attorney General.” 

With the permission of Judge Sylves- 
ter Ryan, the defense attorneys ques- 
tioned a series of uncomfortable FBI 
agents who admitted that taps had been 
placed on Judy’s phone, in her office and 
at home, and that through these the bu- 
reau had been tipped off on three key 
occasions she was going to New York to 
meet Gubitchev. In the face of this, the 
FBI and the prosecution continued to 
insist that the evidence on which the gov- 
ernment’s case was constructed had been 
developed independently of the wire taps 
and mail interceptions. 

On Wednesday, one day after the orig- 
inal date scheduled for the trial’s open- 
ing, the defense had not yet questioned 
all the agents involved in the case. And 
still to be produced were 150 phono- 
graph records of phone conversations. 
Judge Ryan had already warned that un- 
less the government’s case against Judy 
was based on non-tap evidence, he would 
dismiss it. On Saturday, Palmer pressed 
his advantage by appealing to the Su- 
preme Court to set aside her previous 
conviction and accord her a new trial on 
these same grounds. 


APPOINTMENTS: 


Voice of America Head 


President Truman last week nominated 
Edward W. Barrett Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs, to succeed 
George V. Allen, recently appointed am- 
bassador to Yugoslavia. Barrett, who is 
resigning as editorial director of News- 
wEEK* effective Jan. 31, will be in charge 
of the Voice of America and other simi- 
lar public-relations services. 





*Barrett’s editorial duties in the field of operations 
will be absorbed Feb. 1 by Chet Shaw, executive 
editor. The Newsweek Editorial Board, under the 
chairmanship of Malcolm Muir, will continue to 
direct policy and planning of the Editorial Depart- 
ment, 
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HE recent series of fatal accidents 

and alarming near-accidents in 
commercial and military aviation has 
emphasized the urgent necessity for 
more effective ground control of air- 
craft. Most of these recent incidents 
were preventable. They would not 
have happened had the airplanes in- 
volved been directed by 
radar-equipped ground sta- 
tions. 

Such control can now be 
achieved by making full use 
of the radar network which 
must be built—and is being 
built—primarily for defense 
against atomic attack. 

This network, which will 
serve the nation as a sort of 
burglar-alarm system, should 
be made to do double duty as a na- 
tionwide safety device for civilian 
and peacetime military aviation. 

Such use would keep the system 
alert and in good order, thus increas- 
ing its military efficiency. It also would 
allocate part of the cost to a civilian 
account, thus freeing a larger share 
of military appropriations for purely 
offensive power. Since ability to launch 
a powerful retaliatory offensive is still 
our best defense against atomic attack, 
this financial consideration is impor- 
tant. 

Here, then, are two vital problems 
subject to a single solution. It offers 
Congress and the country a unique 
opportunity. 


ADAR Stations strategically scat- 
tered over the United States 
would provide the means for keeping 
track of all the planes using our air- 
ways. These stations, together with 
the radio beacons and radio communi- 
cation, would permit effective control 
of air operations. Traffic density far in 
excess of today’s would be possible— 
and with greatly increased safety. 

A start in this direction already has 
been made in the adoption by gov- 
ernment and industry of the system 
known as SC 31 (common military- 
civil system). SC 31 includes: (1) 
surveillance radar stations for detec- 
tion of airplanes at maximum distance 
and altitude; (2) ground control ap- 
proach radar for control of aircraft in 
congested traffic patterns and for land- 
ing under bad weather conditions; 
(3) omnidirectional range stations 
for maintaining accurate flight paths; 
(4) radio for automatic identification 
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of aircraft, the IFF of the last war; 
and (5) an electronic device in the air- 
plane which automatically records dis- 
tance from omnirange stations. 

The annual peacetime cost of oper- 
ation and maintenance of this system 
is chargeable to a budget other than 
the military, just as the annual cost of 
Coast Guard safety devices 
—such as lighthouses, buoys, 
life-guard stations, etc.—is 
properly chargeable against 
a budget other than de- 
fense. 

The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration is the proper 
agency of the Federal gov- 
ernment to operate this sys- 
tem in peacetime, with such 
technical assistance from the 
Air Force, Army, and Navy as to in- 
sure its full integration with the mili- 
tary in the event of war. In wartime 
the entire system, including personnel, 
should operate under the Air Force, 
just as the Coast Guard operates in 
wartime under the Navy. 

The airways of this country should 
be well defined and no airplane, mili- 
tary or civilian, permitted to operate 
in them unless properly equipped for 
ground control. Uncontrolled air traffic 
should be restricted to a lower layer of 
air, perhaps from the ground level to 
5,000 feet. Of course, as the airways 
approach airports, the controlled area 
must extend to the ground. 

Airports for private flying should be 
removed from the vicinity of the air- 
ports serving commercial aviation. 
Military aircraft and private aircraft 
entering the airways system should be 
subject to the same control as are 
scheduled and nonscheduled airliners. 

Although pilots may be reluctant to 
accept rigid control, I believe safety 
in the air makes such control a neces- 
sity. Further, the identification and 
control of aircraft operating in our air 
spaces is vital to our security. 


LYING will not be made as safe as 

modern technical development per- 
mits until air traffic is rigidly con- 
trolled, and the only way to achieve 
this is through a combination of radio 
and radar. The use of these controls 
in peacetime 24 hours a day would 
assure their effectiveness in time of 
war. Our warning system would not be 
operated on a part-time basis as were 
the radar stations at Pearl Harbor 
eight short years ago. 
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Today many coal buyers “write their own prescriptions.” 
In ordering coal from the mines, they specify not only grade 


and size, but also carbon content, sulphur content, volatile 
matter, and heat value as well—in order to get exactly the 
kind that burns most efficiently in their equipment. 

Quality control laboratories, like the one pictured above, 
make this possible. They are located right at the preparation 
plants of modern, mechanized coal mines. Here technicians 
check bulk samples—weighing, burning and analyzing each 
one. Their “lab” reports enable preparation plant superin- 
tendents to deliver the right coal to each customer. 

Such scientific steps are only part of modern coal mining, 
which also includes million-dollar preparation plants, electric- 
powered shuttle cars, and high-speed conveyor belts, plus 
machines that drill, cut, dig and load coal. All these are the 
result of a far-sighted program of capital investment in mech- 
anization that has made America’s coal mines the safest, most 


efficient and productive in the world. 


i 


Working conditions in modern coal mines 
are far different in many ways than you may 
have thought. Today the miner scarcely 
touches pick or shovel. Indeed, he’s a skilled 
operator of many specialized machines—like 
mobile power drills, cutters, loaders, shuttle 
cars, and high-speed conveyors. He works in 
clean, fresh air, too. In fact, more tons of 
fresh air are pumped into today’s modern 


mines by giant fans each 24 hours, than tons 


of coal moved out. And for his work, the - 


miner earns higher average hourly wages than 


are paid by any other major industry. 
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Wife, Mother, and Queen to Be 


Somewhere a train and a plane passed 
last week, each freighted in its own way 
with the burdens of empire. 

By Land: The train carried Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin, sick, old, and 
tired, summoning his last reserves of 
heart and head on the first stage (by 
rail to Rome) of a long trip to a meeting 
of British Commonwealth countries at 
Colombo, Ceylon, beginning Jan. 9. 
There the representatives of the empire 
the world still calls British will struggle 
with the problems on which the sun 
never sets: recognition of Communist 
China, a peace treaty with Japan, the 
anomalous position within the Common- 
wealth of India and Pakistan, and the 
seemingly perpetual dollar shortage. 

Beyond that Bevin’s task was to 
strengthen the ties of an empire that was 
no longer an empire, By an act of im- 
perial self-abnegation Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee had become the king's 
First Minister to preside over the disso- 
lution of the British Empire. The British 
prefer to call this reversal of Winston 
Churchill’s wartime pledge “the evolu- 
tion” of the British Empire. Not for 
decades will history deliver a final judg- 
ment on the wisdom of this policy of re- 
nunciation. But the contemporary world 
has applauded and understood the meas- 
ures taken by a Britain no longer able to 
pay the price of admiralty. 

By Air: The plane bore a young wom- 
an with soft blue eyes and soft brown 
hair, Her Royal Highness Princess Eliza- 
beth Alexandra Mary, Duchess of Edin- 
burgh. Just as the early winter darkness 
began to close in and lights twinkled 
from the makeshift shanties that still serve 
as administration buildings, a gleaming 
Viking of the King’s Flight’ settled down 
at London Airport. The Royal Standard 
uttered from its nose, and down stepped 
Elizabeth—with a typically wide but 
serious smile on her sunburned face. 


Keystone 


Only the day before, with binoculars 
slung around her neck, she had stood 
atop Tigne Point on the rocky island of 
Malta and waved farewell as the destroy- 
er Chequers carried her husband, Prince 
Philip, toward the Red Sea on a Royal 
Navy mission. For five weeks she had 
spent a warm Mediterranean holiday with 
Philip, who had been assigned to the 
Mediterranean Fleet. 

Now she was back to join her baby, 
l-year-old Prince Charles, and her father 
and mother for the last of the royal holi- 
days at Sandringham, the Norfolk royal 
estate with its cheerfully Edwardian at- 
mosphere. But first Elizabeth drove di- 
rectly to Clarence House, her spacious 
London residence overlooking the Mall 
which is situated conveniently around the 
corner from Buckingham Palace. There 
for several days she meticulously checked 
on the manifold duties of her apprentice- 
ship for sovereignty as London’s millions 
struggled morosely back to work under 
leaden skies from their four-day Christ- 
mas holiday. 

Elizabeth has inherited George VI's 
unflagging devotion to duty and detail, 
and these she applies to her role as wife, 
mother, and heiress apparent.* The pros- 
pect of her reign inevitably kindles Brit- 
ons’ memories of their greatest days of 
imperial glory under two other queens, 
Elizabeth I and Victoria. But Elizabeth 
: *Apparent to everyone except eoust ciscles. Ae- 
cording to rigid protocol, Elizabeth is heiress pre- 
sumptive until her father dies, however remote the 
> that he may produce an heir to the throne. 


ut to the British public she is heiress apparent and 
inevitable. 






























Blau— Pix 
Three Elizabeths: A radiant bride . , . a devoted mother to Prince Charles , . . a regal heiress to the throne 
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will inherit an empire that has evolved 
out of all recognition from the lands 
of palm and pine conquered by the sub- 
jects of the first Elizabeth and of Vic- 
toria. Some of the brightest gems of em- 
pire will have vanished from the crown 
when Elizabeth dons this symbol of Brit- 
ain round the world. Her title “By the 
Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Queen, Defender of the Faith” will 
not include the ultimate “Empress of In- 
dia.” And the new Elizabethan age, 
however it may develop, will almost 
certainly begin with a non-Elizabethan 
austerity. 

Lilibet: Britons can bring back nos- 
talgic recollections of the high points in 
Elizabeth's life as easily as sentimental 
songs recall almost forgotten times. In 
1926 the world was just getting its second 
wind after the ordeal of the first world 
war. On April 21st of that year St. Paul's 
bells rang out after daybreak, 41-gun 
salutes banged in Hyde Park and the 
Tower of London, and the Captain of the 
King’s Guard automatically became a 
brevet major. In an upper back room at 
17 Bruton Street the Home Secretary 
peered down at a yawning newborn girl 
and certified that the Duke and Duchess 
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etary twenty-six?”’ 
1 girl 
chess “Nineteen thousand and six point zero!’ 
Uncle Ira would say, right off. 





And then we would figure it out on paper, 
and sure enough, the answer was 19,006. 


Today, everybody says Uncle Ira is just a 
harmless old screwball. He’s bitter and can- 
tankerous, and he doesn’t mind telling you why. 


“Look at me!’ says Uncle Ira sadly. ‘‘A 
genius! A man the Almighty blessed with 
a great gift! But what good is it, in this all- 
fired crazy world? 


‘““Why, any young snip of a girl can set down 
to one of them new-fangled* Comptometers, 
and calculate faster than I can! With a machine, 
mind you! Add, subtract, multiply and divide 
by finaglin’ with buttons! It ain’t human! 


**Why, those consarned contraptions even got 
a jigger** that eliminates errors! I tell you, the 
folks*** that make them Comptometers had 
ought to pay me damages!”’ 





*% Anything younger than himself is new-fangled to Uncle Ira, 
Comptometers have been serving Business and Industry for 64 years. 


’ 
*%&*& The Controlled-Key, which positively checks all imperfect key- 
itrokes, and helps to make possible the Comptometer’s remarkable 


first-time accuracy. 


kkk Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1731 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Ill. 


*This advertisement is reprinted by popular request on the tenth anniversary of its original appearance. 
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of York had produced a child third in line 
of succession to the British throne. 

“Lilibet,” as the British public soon 
began to call her, was cute but not con- 
spicuous as she grew up in the Piccadilly 
house to which her parents moved. The 
public became aware of a small, dignified 
girl with a serious face often walking be- 
side that paragon of regal composure, 
Queen Mary (it was her grandmother 
who was largely responsible for drilling 
into Elizabeth her perfect royal man- 
ners). From time to time the public 
caught other glimpses of Lilibet—riding 
in Windsor Great Park with her father 
(she loves all animals and horses the 
best), learning to swim at the Dover 
Street Bath Club, playing in a miniature 
house with her impish younger sister, 
Margaret Rose. 

But Elizabeth was overshadowed by 
her uncle, the Prince of Wales. His per- 
sonality fitted the turbulent ’20s as neatly 
as did that of Texas Guinan. And it was 
inconceivable to the British public that 
Edward would not marry and an heir be 
conceived. Then came the death of 
George V and the thunderclap of Ed- 
ward VIII's abdication. 

Jimmy the @ne: Elizabeth became 
direct heiress to the throne. The spotlight 
of publicity was focused on her never to 
be turned off. Her marriage Nov. 20, 1947, 
to dashing Prince Philip infused a touch 
of romance into the drab days of the sec- 
ond postwar period. 

Philip, a carefree and casual young 
man, has done his best to be an Albert to 
Elizabeth’s Victoria. He, still refuses to 
wear the bowler hat which, for other royal 
males, is a must with lounge suits. He has 
gone so far, however, as to carry one in 
his hand. He has taken what appears to 
be a genuine interest in such very British 
activities as playing-field associations. He 
has become a fairly good public speaker. 

But the round of official engagements 
into which he was plunged last spring 
und summer bored him unspeakably. So 
he prevailed upon the king to let him re- 
join the navy on active service. It didn't 
even matter that he got to Malta just in 
time to see his ship go into drydock for 
refitting. He is executive officer (“Jimmy 
the One” in Royal Navy parlance) of the 
1,700-ton destroyer Chequers. 

Philip’s position as a husband and a 
father was solidified by the birth of bonnie 
Prince Charlie on Nov. 14, 1948. The 
British public has followed the baby’s 
infanthood as avidly as press photog- 
raphers have dogged his pram when it is 
wheeled through St. James’s and Green 
Parks by the official nanny, Helen Light- 
body. 

Charles has been a healthy baby (his 
first sickness was a case of acute ton- 
silitis contracted just before Christmas), 
and he shows a normal baby interest in 
the big red buses rolling along Piccadilly. 
Elizabeth usually finds time to play with 
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Royal rounds: A day at the races . 
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him for an hour or two after he is brought 
back from his airing, but official duties 
have cut heavily into her domestic life. 

Father’s Daughter: When Eliza- 
beth was married, the king gave orders 
that she be allowed as much private life 
as possible. But more and more Eliza- 
beth has had to take over the functions 
the king would normally perform. Al- 
though British newspapers invariably re- 
port that “the king looks quite fit,” the 
fact is that at 54 he has never quite re- 
covered from the rare and delicate opera- 
tion on the nerves of his legs last year. 

He not only does not look very well; 
it is a matter of great concern to the king's 
medical men that he now insists on doing 
far too much, both publicly and privately. 
His engagements have been curtailed, but 
they remain exhaustingly heavy. On week 
ends in Windsor Great Park, he still some- 
times uses the electrically powered in- 
valid carriage which he eagerly learned 
to use after his operation. But recently he 
was laid up for two days because he in- 
sisted on a full day of strenuous shooting. 
Nothing was said about it at the time. 
Yet it was proof that the king’s health 
is not all that it appears to be. 

Partly because of her heritage, and 
partly because she is the kind of girl she 
is, Elizabeth has always been her father’s 
favorite. Other fathers will understand 
what it means when people who know 
them say: “They always can talk to each 
other.” They still can, and do, spend 
hours together in complete understanding. 
Elizabeth’s marriage and the king's ill 
ness have of course made these golden 
occasions much more infrequent. But by 
now the king, who like all fathers hated 
to see his daughter get married, has got 
used to it. Moreover, he has grown ex- 
tremely fond of Philip. They have the 
same kind of simple, homely humor. 

The Straight One: One thoughtful 
courtier said recently: “The girl never 
does anything wrong.” This is almost 
completely true. It is not only the result 
of her meticulous training. It is also be- 
cause of her nature. They put it this way 
around the palace: “She is a straight one.” 

This has been a year of true test for 
Elizabeth, who was 23 last April 21. Soon 
after motherhood, and usually with Prince 
Philip, she fulfilled many of her father’s 
engagements so dutifully that by early 
summer anxiety was openly expressed 
in the press lest she be doing too much. 
She looked tired and sometimes seemed 
to be under great strain. But, as one 
member of her staff said, “it seems as if 
everyone in the country wants to see 
them.” And many of the engagements 
were the kind that only the king of 
Elizabeth could fulfill. ° 

She does not complain—except occa- 
sionally and gently about the sometimes 
unnecessarily long lists of people to be 
presented to her personally. And whea 
she does have a day free of official en 
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gagements, she spends six hours of it 
dealing with correspondence. Since she 
was a little girl, Elizabeth has been a 
great letter writer. She still answers a 
great deal of her mail herself. 

_ The Simple One: Elizabeth’s private 
tastes, when she has a chance to enjoy 
them, are simple and moderate. When 
the newspapers printed a picture of her 
great Chippendale desk, decked with 
photographs of Philip, there was a chorus 
of cluck-clucking from old-fashioned peo- 
ple because an ash tray and matches 
were in plain sight. Elizabeth does smoke, 
but only rarely and never in public. 

She enjoys a glass of sherry before 
meals, which are apt to be on the fish and 
game side (she likes shellfish coquilles, 
pheasant, and grouse). She frequently 
takes white wine with the food. All the 
royal family, with the exception of the 
queen, eat very lightly. Elizabeth’s only 
indulgence is in chocolates and bonbons. 

The princess has taken a great interest 
in a race horse named Monaveen, which 
she and Queen Elizabeth own jointly. 
On Saturday the princess stood in the 
steward’s box at Hurst Park, London’s 
Thames-side race course, and smiling 
broadly, watched her eight-year-old 
chaser win a comfortable victory in the 
Queen Elizabeth steeplechase. It was the 
third time in 1949 that Monaveen had 
carried Elizabeth’s colors (scarlet jacket 
with purple-looped sleeves and_ black 
cap) to victory. He paid 10 to 1, and 
after the race the princess went to the un- 


~saddling enclosure and told the jockey: 


“Well done.” 

New Wardrobe: Elizabeth's clothes 
have improved vastly since her marriage 
two years ago, although in fashion circles 
she is still sometimes thought to be over- 
dressed. Both Philip and Margaret have 
helped to make Elizabeth more fashion- 
conscious and more restrained in her 
choice. It is noticeable that her outfits 
are less like the queen’s, which they once 
resembled. The two used to make the 
same fashion mistakes—for day wear 


‘pearls, furs, diamonds, velvets, and 


feathers—nothing was left at home. Now, 
the princess’s more simple, tailored 
clothes give her dignity and poise. 

For her town coats, navy blue has 
taken the place of strawberry pink, and 
as a result Elizabeth appears slimmer and 
taller. Smoky blues and grays are cur- 
rently her next favorite colors. Her coats 
and suits have fewer pocket flaps, belts, 
darts, tucks, and pleats than they used to 
have. For daytime wear her furs are re- 
stricted to smooth short skins (mink, 
ete.) rather than such bulky pelts as 
silver foxes. 

Aage Thaarup, who has made Eliza- 
beth’s hats since she started wearing 
them, considers the princess much easier 
to fit and suit since she adopted a shorter 
hair style. Thaarup makes a shape from 
canvas and takes it to the princess for 
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Before her marriage Elizabeth relied on her mother’s advice in 


picking 


clothes (left) ; now she’s given up fripperies and stresses straight lines 
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Prince Philip influenced his wife toward simpler clothes 
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approval before he starts the finished 
product. Elizabeth especially likes the 
present fashion for smaller hats with 
fewer trimmings. Her hats are now 
trimmed with either flowers or feathers, 
by themselves. She used to mix the two, 
and add a diamond pin, and they looked 
overtrimmed. 

The princess’s shoes still cause quite a 
lot of criticism. She insists on wearing 
high-heeled, ankle-strapped shoes with 
platform soles, even on the race course. 
For evening, Elizabeth now wears duller 
materials than the shiny satin which used 
to emphasize her luxurious profile. But 
she still clings to the unbe- 
coming “V” neckline. 

Clarence House Boy: 
Elizabeth and Philip have not 
had much time to enjoy their 
beautiful London home, Clar- 
ence House, or even to live 
in it. This square, cream-col- 
ored mansion was renovated 
at a cost of more than £55,- 
000, and its furnishings are 
perhaps the most beautiful in 
England. 

The power behind Clar- 
ence House is the comptrol- 
ler and treasurer, Lt. Gen. 
Sir Frederick Arthur Mon- 
tague Browning, husband of 
Daphne du Maurier (see 
page 70) and wartime deputy 
commander of the First Al- 
lied Airborne Army. “Boy” 
Browning, 53, is a close and 
trusted friend and counselor 
of the princess and her hus- 
band. 

About the only place in 
which the royal couple has 
been able to relax is their 
rented country house, Win- 
dlesham Moor. There, on week-end 
afternoons, Philip’s cronies drop in to 
drink beer and chat. But Elizabeth and 
Philip probably will give up Windle- 
sham Moor next year. They have had 
their money troubles, like everyone else 
in England. For one thing, many of the 
extras at Clarence House were paid for 
by the royal couple. There are also rumors 
that the Duke of Windsor may soon re- 
lease his own country house, Fort Bel- 
vedere, to his favorite niece. The duke 
was in England shortly before Christmas, 
arranging for publication of (and pay- 
ment for) the second volume of his 
memoirs. 

Perfect Symbol: Elizabeth will in- 
herit not only a far different empire from 
her predecessors but a far different con- 
ception of the monarchy as well. Victoria 
with her imperious “we” constantly in- 
tervened in politics. Edward VII, a 
playboy turned diplomat, made his ideas 
felt with immense tact but decisive effect 
in international relations. George V 
played a skillful and unobtrusive but key 


role in the 1930-31 crisis that led to the 
formation of the Ramsay MacDonald 


National Government. But George VI 
has striven only to be the perfect symbol. 

He was determined from the beginning 
of his reign never to commit the mistakes 
which were made by his brother. The king 
has imparted that determination to the 
princess. By now she probably has as 
thorough a knowledge of constitutional 
law as anyone of her generation. Some 
time, some day she might of course have 
suggestions which her father—in view of 
his natural diffidence and the circum- 
stances of his succession to the throne- 





i 
nternati 


Clarence House: A home fit for a princess 


has not felt able to make. But up until 
now there has never been the slightest 
indication that Elizabeth will deviate 
from her father’s precepts, and it is there- 
fore a reasonable expectation that she will 


reign colorlessly but always correctly . 


and dutifully. 

Even in private the royal family leans 
over backward to think no politics, see 
no politics, hear no politics. But if a cam- 
paign canvasser could by some miracle 
get into Buckingham Palace and talk with 
the king and queen at length, he might 
well find that the queen leaned toward 
Socialism and the king thought like a 
progressive Tory. Even so the canvasser 
might detect a certain lack of kingly en- 
thusiasm for Winston Churchill—based 
partly on Churchill’s manner of assum- 
ing total powers during the war. 

Carrots at 6:30: But the royal 
family now and Elizabeth in the future 
can take both personalities and political 
isms in their stride. How they do so is 
perhaps best illustrated by the queen's 
own story of a week-end at Windsor dur- 
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ing which Sir Stafford and Lady Cripps 
were house guests. 

“It is more difficult now,” the queen 
confided to an old friend. “The servants 
come on in shifts, and I never know who 
will be on duty. You know Sir Stafford 
gets up very early, and the night they 
were here the housekeeper came to me 
in a great flap and said Lady Cripps had 
asked that the chancellor be called at 
6:30 (late for him) with a bowl of 
chopped raw carrots. 

“Well, it seems there is no servant on 
duty all night any more, and the first 
ones come on at 7. The housekeeper sug- 
gested that she might arrange for some- 
one to get up earlier, and I knew that she 
was hinting that she bribe a servant to do 
it. That I would not do. So I told the 
housekeeper: “You will tell Lady Cripps 
that Sir Stafford will be called.at 7, and 
that a covered bowl of carrots and a 
knife will be placed by his bedside to- 
night. If they are not quite fresh in the 
morning, we are very sorry indeed’.” 


The Next Fifty Years 


Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee, historian of 
the decline and fall of civilizations in 
his monumental “A Study of History,” 
gazed into his crystal ball in London last 
week and came up with some uncheering 
cheerfulness: “A shooting war is not 
inevitable within the next 50 years.” 
With Communism contained in Europe, 
he continued, the cold war’s battlefield 
between 1950 and 2000 will be Asia. 


JAPAN: 


Fountain of Youth 


By a most ingenious Oriental paradox, 
the entire Japanese population up until 
now has awakened every New Year's 
morning one year older. Under the tradi- 
tional Japanese system, babies were 
reckoned ichi sai (1 year old) at birth, 
and added an additional year each Jan. 
1. Thus a child born on Dec. 31 became 
ni sai (2) when actually only one day old 
and san sai (3) when one year and one 
day old. The actual birthdays were in- 
significant. At most they were celebrated 
in the family by eating sekihan, a gluti- 
nous variety of rice mixed with red beans. 

This system resulted in considerable 
monkey business and upset vital sta- 
tistics. Parents, not wanting their chil- 
dren to go to school and into military 
service earlier than necessary, often did 
not register December babies until Jan- 
uary. Thus the Welfare Ministry regis- 
tered 157 births on Dec. 30, 1948, only 
62 on the 31st, 3,702 on Jan. 1, 1949, 
and 3,685 on the 2nd. 

Last week the people of Japan hauled 
out their abacuses and engaged in a na- 
tionwide recalculation of ages. For under 
a new law they were required henceforth 
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to reckon their ages on the Western 
basis. The women, especially, were de- 
lighted to learn that they were younger 
than they thought. 


INDONESIA: 


Merdeka in Jakarta 


In the seventeenth-century royal pal- 
ace built on wooden piles in the marshy 
soil of Amsterdam, Queen Juliana signed 
her name last week to an act of transfer 
of sovereignty. The palace carillon rang 
out the unfamiliar notes of a strange new 
national anthem—“Indonesia Raja [Free 
Indonesia].” 

Simultaneously, 8,179 miles away, a 
new red and white flag flashed against 
the evening sky over Batavia—now re- 
stored to its ancient name of Jakarta 
[Important City]. Other red and white 
banners, many made by tearing the blue 
stripe from the Dutch flag, draped the 
streets where crowds which clung to 
clanging trolley cars screamed “Merdeka! 
[Freedom]” Javanese gongs and tom-tom 
music from loudspeakers at every corner 
set the hot, moist air quivering. At the 
open-air tables at Kamajoran Airport res- 
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taurant, Europeans were careful to say 
boeng (brother) instead of djongos 
(waiter) when they ordered their eve- 
ning drinks. 

Thus the sovereign Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia (see map) 
was born on Dec. 27. The democratic 
world welcomed the new nation of six- 
teen federated states as a check to Com- 


USI: A Netherlands necklace of insular gems becomes a free nation 


munism in Southeast Asia. First Ameri- 
can Ambassador: H. Merle Cochran, who 
as chairman of the United Nations Com- 
mission for Indonesia helped the USI 
win independence. 

But Queen Juliana, wearing black vel- 
vet as she signed away more than 300 
years of Dutch rule in a ceremony lasting 
barely half an hour, recognized the mixed 





Peace Treaties: Britain Carries the Ball That the U.S. Dropped 


As American policymakers struggled 
with the problem of Formosa (see page 
20), State Department plans for a speedy 
peace treaty with Japan suffered an un- 
expected setback. Edward Weéintal, 
Newsweek diplomatic correspondent, 
sends these inside-the-department details: 


Last week the State Department ab- 
ruptly notified Britain and the other 
Commonwealth countries that the Wash- 
ington draft of a Japanese peace treaty 
would not be completed by Jan. 1 as 
originally scheduled. It thus will not be 
ready in time for discussion by the Com- 
monwealth foreign ministers, meeting in 
Colombo, Ceylon, on Jan. 9. Since the 
Japanese peace treaty is an important 
item on the agenda, the conference will 
now have to proceed without the benefit 
of American views. 

The sudden change in the American 
plans has been caused by the inability of 
the State and Defense Departments to 
agree on the principal clauses of the 
Japanese treaty. Both departments ap- 
pear to be in agreement that the treaty 
must provide security from a renascence 
of Japanese militarism as well as protec- 
tion from a possible Communist attack 
against Japan. But the two departments 
are poles apart on how to accomplish 
these two objectives. 

The Defense Department, which origi- 
nally sponsored a constitution barring 
Japan from ever maintaining armed forces 
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of its own, is now having second thoughts 
about the wisdom of such constitutional 
restrictions in the face of threatened 
Communist aggression. The State De- 
partment is carefully weighing the pos- 
sible reaction of the Philippines and 
other victims of Japanese aggression to 
any Defense Department proposals in- 
volving the creation of Japanese military 
or even constabulary forces. 

The Army insists on maintaining some 
United States troops and bases in Ja- 
pan proper as well as in the Ryukyu and 
Bonin Islands (which include Okinawa 
and Iwo Jima). The State Department 
is still groping for a way in which this 
could be accomplished without exposing 
the United States to a charge of “dictat- 
ing” military terms to a defeated enemy. 
A military agreement between the 
United States and Japan to be concluded 
simultaneously with but separately from 
the peace treaty is the State Depart- 
ment’s preferred solution, but no such 
preference has yet been firmly expressed 
by the Army. 

The delay in submitting an agreed 
United States draft faces the State De- 
partment with a diplomatic dilemma. 
When British Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin first announced Britain’s eager- 
ness to go ahead with the Japanese 
treaty, irrespective of the Soviet posi- 
tion, he agreed, somewhat reluctantly, 
that an American draft should serve 
as the basis for inter-Allied discussions. 


Now he is free to urge the Common- 
wealth countries to author a joint propo- 
sal, thus placing on the Americans the 
burden of debating clauses accepted by 
the Commonwealth. 

And Germany: On the question of 
ending the state of war with Germany 
the American Government has also been 
outdistanced by the British. Under a se- 
cret Acheson-Bevin-Schuman agreement 
made during the Paris conference last 
November, the legal experts of the three 
powers were to produce recommenda- 
tions for freeing Germany from the legal 
disabilities of an enemy state within the 
shortest possible time. The British recom- 
mendations have now been submitted in 
their final form. In the State Department 
the problem is on the “inactive” list, pre- 
sumably because of the effect these 
recommendations would have on United 
States emergency legislation passed for 
the duration of the war. 

The British proposals, which are likely 
to be adopted by the United States in 
the end, call for a unilateral declaration 
by each of the Western Powers terminat- 
ing the state of war with Germany. The 
declaration would enable the Germans to 
participate in international conferences, 
to establish a consular corps, and to trade 
with the Western Powers on a basis of 
equality, Unlike a peace treaty, it would 
not call for the withdrawal of occupation 
troops or challenge the authority of the 
Allied High Commissioners. 
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hopes and fears of many of her subjects: 
“However much we may be bruised and 
torn, carrying the scars of rancor and 
regret . . . one and all concur with the 
principle of transfer of sovereignty . . . I 
appeal to all to cooperate loyally.” 
The new system—a loose Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union rather like the British 
Commonw ealth—would be put to its first 
test in negotiations on Dutch New 
Guinea, the 160,000-square-mile _ terri- 
tory east of the USI. At The Hague 
conference last October, a final decision 
on its status was postponed for a year. 


INDO-CHINA: 


More Freedom for Viet Nam 


Outside the Saigon City Hall on Dec. 
30 a crowd of 50,000 watched as Léon 
Pignon, French High Commissioner for 
Indo-China, and Bao Dai, the pudgy 
former Emperor of Annam, signed an 
agreement giving virtual domestic sov- 
ereignty to Bao’s Viet Nam Government, 
which covers the war-torn states of Ton- 
kin, Annam, and Cochin China. 

But in spite of the French desire for a 
stable native government in Indo-China 
as soon as possible, Bao still had little 
real authority. The agreement under 
which he returned from voluntary exile 
on the Riviera last year was not yet rati- 
fied by the French National Assembly. 
Some 140,000 French troops held his 
cities and a few coastal strips, while the 
Viet Minh rebels of the former Comin- 
tern agent Ho Chi-minh controlled the 
rest of the country. A new problem for 
the little “night-club emperor” was the 
25,000 Chinese Nationalist troops who 
poured across the undefended border 
just ahead of the Chinese Communists. 


EGYPT: 
Affianced Farouk 


In his youth King Farouk I of Egypt 
was the very model of a British public- 
school boy. At 13 he was a Boy Scout. 
At 16 he was a lean 6-footer who fenced, 
boxed, and played polo. But his father 
died before “Prince Freddy” could enter 
the Royal Academy at Woolwich. At 18 
he was enthroned, married Farida Zul- 
fikar, and began to raise a mustache. 

As the years passed, his mustache 
flourished, his figure bulged from indul- 
gences, and his eyes behind gold-rimmed 
glasses developed a glint that would 
have shocked the British dowagers who 
once called him the most perfectly be- 
haved boy in the world. A year ago 
Farouk divorced Queen Farida, mother 
of his three daughters, at the same time 
that his sleekly beautiful sister Fawzia 
was divorced by the Shah of Iran. 

Last week, as he reached the threshold 
of 30, Farouk’s latest escapade made him 
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the star of a comic-opera “Abduction 
from the Seraglio” in reverse. For his af- 
fections were said to have settled on Nar- 
riman Sadek, a 16-year-old commoner 
whose marriage to Zaki Hashem, an 
Egyptian economist for the United Na- 
tions, was to have been the event of the 
Cairo social season. 

The “rumor concerning the reputed 
matrimonial plans” of Farouk was not 
denied by Kamil Abdul Rahim, Egyptian 
ambassador to Washington, who pro- 
tested the “corroborative details” to the 
United Nations: “I categorically deny 
this . . . It is out of character in democratic 
Egypt.” Whether in character or not, 
the story, as told by the Associated Press 
and William Attwood of The New York 
Post, made juicy newspaper reading: 

It began when Hashem and his fi- 
ancée visited Ahmed Nagib Pasha’s 
jewelry shop on Mailika Farida Street 
in Cairo to buy a ring the week before 
their wedding. Ahmed, described by 





King Farouk: “Out of character”? 


Attwood as a ‘part-time procurer for 
Farouk,’ told the couple to return and 
arranged to have Farouk observe the 
girl from hiding. The king looked upon 
her full lips and dramatic blond streak 
through her rich brown hair, and was 
pleased. Thereupon he went to her 
home and told her she must marry him. 
She cried that she loved Hashem. But 
she became a prisoner in her house, tu- 
tored in court etiquette while police 
stood guard outside. 

Brideless Groom: Hashem was or- 
dered to cancel the 500 invitations to 
his wedding. Secret police shadowed 
him and stripped his apartment of his 
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fiancée’s pictures. A boyish 27-year-old 
on leave from his UN job for graduate 
work at Harvard University, Hashem 
plied himself with sedatives. When a 
crowd cheered Hashem in a restaurant, 
he was forbidden to appear again in 
public. On Dec. 21 he was ordered to 
leave Egypt within two weeks. Attwood 
quoted Hashem’s pledge: “I will marry 
no one else. I still love Narriman, and I 
know she still loves me.” 


HUNGARY: 
Budapest Third Degree 


Israel Jacobson was lucky. Although 
the Hungarian secret police kept his new 
$120 overcoat, his personal papers, and 
his shepherd dog Rex, the 37-year-old 
official of the American Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee, a Jewish relief organiza- 
tion, was freed last week after thirteen 
days incommunicado “for the suspicion 
of spying.” Safe in Vienna, Jacobson 
gave this account of what can happen 
to an American behind the Iron Curtain 
—if he’s lucky. 

Returning to Hungary in mid-Decem- 
Ler from a visit with his family in Chi- 
c« 30, Jacobson was met at the border by 
an AJDC driver. “He seemed nervous 
and drove very slowly . . . About 20 
miles from the border I saw a road 
blocked off. We were stopped by some 
ten men who said they were security 
police, and I was hauled out of my car 
and into one of theirs with curtained 
windows. 

“They drove me to Andrassy-Uteza 60 
[Budapest secret-police headquarters], 
stripped me naked, and searched every 
garment. Then began a series of interro- 
gations in the form of accusations which 
went on for about 20 hours a day for the 
better part of a week.” Jacobson was 
torced to write more than 50,000 words 
in longhand explaining every entry in 
his personal and office appointment 
books, 

“They said I was using [the AJDC] 
for espionage . . . Anything even remote- 
ly associated with Zionism seems to be a 
crime ... All the time they allowed me 
to believe my guilt had been established, 
that [ would be tried and convicted . . . 
They shouted at me a lot . . . Every time 
I went to the toilet . . . they watched 
me.” When they let Jacobson sleep, it 
was on an office couch facing a light. 

“After about a week . . . they became 
nicer . . . and let me bathe . . . the most 
luxurious bath I have ever had . . . be 
shaved, change clothes, take a little ex- 
ercise, and send out for a volume of 
Shakespeare, which is great stuff if you 
are ever in that situation . . . I signed 
some five or six statements in Hungarian 
that I had not been cruelly treated or at 
least that’s what I was told they were . . . 
Finally . , . they told me I would be re- 
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OUR BUSINESS 
IS IMPROVING 
YOUR BUSINESS 


Learn how You can get Bigger Profits 
with York Equipment. Read how Cafes, 
Restaurants attract customers, 
improve service, cut costs. 





A place where patrons like to come . . . that’s the answer in the 
highly competitive business of providing good things to eat and 
drink. And YORK Equipment helps make any place more profit- 
able. For example, at the flick of a switch the YORK Automatic 
Ice Maker produces fast-cooling Yorkubes with the hole, or 
gem-like uniformly crushed Yorkice . .. more eye appeal for 
drinks, more taste appeal, at less cost for ice. 

The YORK Flakilce Machine makes frosty ice ribbons for 
velvet-touch icing of fruit, sea food, salads. YORK Frozen 
Food Cabinets make out-of-season foods available, cut waste. 
YORKAIRE Conditioners control temperature and humidity 
for maximum comfort ... which means increased patronage. 

For more than three score years YORK has pioneered in every 
type of mechanical cooling. From huge Turbo Refrigeration 
Systems to 4% hp. Hermetically Sealed Compressors, each 
YORK unit is designed to reduce costs and bring new profits. 
You can win more customers and boost your business with time- 
saving, labor-saving, money-saving YORK Equipment. Call 
your nearest YORK representative. Without obligation, he’ll 
gladly show you how! York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 











YORK Automatic Ice Maker 


1 gives clear quick-cooling 
Yorkubes or sparkling 
uniformly crushed Yorkice. 





makes appetizing food 
displays and dishes, gives 
frosty, velvet-touch icing. 


? YORK Fiakice Machine 





YORK Frozen Food Cabi- 
nets keep out-season deli- 
cacies, permit buying when 
prices are low, cut waste, 
help pay for themselves. 





YORKAIRE Conditioners 
make patrons comfortable, 
they buy more, come of- 
tener.Help keep employees 
efficient and courteous. 





give you long trouble-free 
use under YORK'’S Cer- 
tified Maintenance Plan. 


rey Condensing Units 


a en ae 


a ‘ 
YORK Turbo Refrig- 

 eretion Systems give you 
low-cost refrigeration and 

complete air conditioni 





PIONEERS IN INVENTION AND DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1874 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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leased, but must leave Hungary .. . They 
said I must have given information to 
our legation . . . ‘but hadn’t been quite 
an agent’.” 

Another American, Robert Vogeler, a 
vice president of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., was less lucky. 
Vogeler and a British representative otf 
his company, Edgar Sanders, have not 
been heard from since their arrest by 
Hungarian secret police on Nov. 18. On 
Dec. 29 the Hungarian Government 
seized the properties of I.T.&T., as well 
as of other foreign companies, including 
Standard Oil and Shell, saying they were 
“espionage and sabotage rings.” 


YUGOSLAVIA: 


Score Two for Tito 
Edvard Kardelj (pronounced Kardell), 


Yugoslavia’s stubby, schoolmasterish for- 
eign minister, looked as cheerful last 
week in addressing the Skupshtina (Par- 
liament) in Belgrade as he normally does 
while playing chess or hunting chamois. 
As Marshal Tito nodded approvingly, 
the heretical Marxist shouted: “The 
U.S.S.R. has said that no country can 
exist unless it is under the thumb of a 
hegemonistic power. The U.S.S.R. is furi- 
ous with us because we have proved it 
can be so.” Happily Kardelj described 
two new Yugoslav-Western pacts to make 
the proof the more positive: 

P A five-year, $616,000,000 trade agree- 
ment with Britain. The deal called for 
Britain to buy Yugoslav timber, corn, 
copper, lead, and other raw materials. 
and to supply Yugoslavia with capital 
equipment, machinery, other manufac- 
tures, and a $22,400,000 banking credit. 
> A civil air pact with the United States, 
allowing Yugoslav aircraft to use Améri- 
can facilities in occupied Austria and 
Germany. In return the Yugoslavs, who 
in August 1946 had shot down two Amer- 
ican Army transports for mistakenly fly- 
ing over its territory, authorized American 
planes to use its airfields and airlanes. 


GERMANY: 


Jest for Uncle Joe 


Till Eulenspiegel (literally Owl Mir- 
ror) was a medieval jester whose “Merry 
Pranks,” sometimes pointless, often bru- 
tal, occasionally scurrilous and obscene, 
were immortalized in music by Richard 
Strauss. Last week the mayor of his re- 
puted burial place of Mdélln in Western 
Germany pulled a merry prank by ¢a- 
bling Joseph Stalin: “In view of your 
unusual Eulenspiegel qualifications in 
your efforts to establish a true Eulen- 
spiegel world peace, I beg Your Excel- 
lency to accept . . . the exalted title of 
Honorary Till Eulenspiegel.” 


* Newsweek 
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A Fanciful Thought for the New Year 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


N a recent discussion of Stalin’s flam- 
boyant birthday celebration one 
member of the group stopped the con- 
versation cold with this thought: “The 
Russians are going to have to deify 
Stalin. Don’t look so shocked. I mean 
deification in the way the ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans deified 
their leaders. After all, 
they’ve got to do more than 
just embalm Stalin and put 
him in a tomb as they have 
Lenin.” 
_ Somebody objected that 
modern minds wouldn't ac- 
cept such pagan nonsense. 
Our mordant member re- 
plied: “Many things have 
changed in the physical 
world since the days of the 
Greeks; the one thing that hasn’t de- 
veloped is man’s mental capacity. If 
Aristotle’s contemporaries used deifi- 
cation, why won't Einstein’s? Who 
would have said ten or even five years 
ago that Communist revolutionists 
would have put on such a show of 
absurd adulation for one man as they 
have just done for Stalin? They may 
not spell it deification but the process 
will be the same.” 


ous. Yet on closer examination it is 
only on the borderline of facetious- 
ness. One element of Russian psy- 
chology which the Bolsheviks self- 
consciously set out to destroy was the 
ignorant adulation of the czar. They 
were all against Great Men. Yet over 
the past eight or ten years the per- 
sonal aggrandizement of Stalin has 
grown to a proportion that would 
satisfy even the vainest of the czars. 

Whether the Soviet peasant or 
worker really is so backward that he 
needs this sort of business to make him 
loyal is open to a very big question. 
But the point is that the Communist 
leadership thinks they are backward 
enough to need a Little Father in the 
Kremlin. That is a reflection of the 
leadership’s low estimate of the ma- 
turity of the masses they rule, of 
course, but it also is a political phe- 
nomenon to be reckoned with. 

In pagan times deification was the 
final step after every other honor had 
been bestowed on the leader. Logi- 
cally, then, Stalin is ready for it. He 


pee whole thing seems preposter- 





already has been acclaimed by his fol- 
lowers as the greatest soldier, states- 
man, scientist, philosopher, writer, 
orator, and—so help us—humanitarian. 
What else human is left? 

In ancient times this ultimate honor 
usually was bestowed on a leader after 
his death, but sometimes also during 
his life. This brings to mind 
that an idea seems to be 
knocking around in some 
Russian heads that Stalin is 
going to live longer than the 
human span. Only a few 
weeks ago a Russian lecturer 
at a university in Berlin al- 
legedly revived the story 
that a long-life serum had 
been developed and given 
to the Generalissimo. 

We think that we are so far ad- 
vanced that the pagan “deification” 
seems an offensive word. Yet the 
process did have some shrewd political 
ideas behind it which the Russians, 
since they've already turned their 
clock back to czarist rites, might 
find logical to use. For example, a 
leader who has been raised to super- 
human heights can live behind a cur- 
tain and have only a minimum of con- 
tact with mortals. Many a time in the 
past this was used to conceal the death 
of the leader until the question of 
succession had been settled, thus avoid- 
ing revolts and civil commotions. Sta- 
lin’s mortal contacts are so limited 
that we may never know he has gone 
until his successor arises full panoplied 
from the Politburo chamber. 


NOTHER and more important intent 
A of the ancient rite was to make 
sure that the deified one’s personality 
and also his policies—dynastic, impe- 
rial, or whatever they were—contin- 
ued to control his successors. Sooner or 
later the policies would be perverted 
as Stalin has perverted Leninism but 
at least a basic continuity could be 
made probable. That, of course, was 
the serious content behind the flip- 
pant words I quoted in the first para- 
graph. If deification with some mod- 
ern spelling is needed to perpetuate 


Stalinism we'd better start preparing 


our minds for it. It isn’t any more 
impossible than the present glori- 
fication of Stalin seemed a few years 
ago. 
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J ydiana Zs Ade a 
For Labor 


No matter 
what you make... 


@ Precision instruments . . . fine 
cars... machinery... or wearing 
apparel, Indiana offers you the 
best labor to produce it. 
Indiana’s Labor has been tested 
both in peace and war, each time 
proving its capability to handle 
the task presented . . . in fact, to 
meet any emergency. And, nearly 
97% of these people are native 
born. Whether it’s skilled crafts- 
men, technicians, white-collar em- 
ployees or day laborers you need, 
Indiana has an adequate supply. 
In addition to good Labor, Indi- 
ana also offers you adequate firm 
Power, excellent Transportation, 
Raw Materials, an equitable Tax 
structure, a fine Educational sys- 
tem, and ideal Recreation areas. 
If you are looking for a location 
for your business, investigate the 
many fine localities in Ideal Indiana. 
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Write today for 
"Industrial Facts About Indiana.” 
Please give title and company 


name when writing. 
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ARGENTINA: 


Peron Press Purge 


President Juan D. Perén has been 
carrying on a running battle with the 
independent press of Argentina ever 
since he came to power. Mostly it’s been 
by indirection. The government has made 
no attempt to suppress papers. It has 
simply interfered with them in every way 
possible: by enforcing obscure sanitary 
and zoning laws, giving their workers 
privileges which built up labor costs, and 
monkeying with their newsprint supplies. 
A fortnight ago this pin-prick campaign 
was intensified. Last week an important 
opposition newspaper was actually put 
out of business. 

The victim, characteristically, was not 
one of the great Buenos Aires dailies, but 
El Intransigente of Salta, in Northwestern 
Argentina. The publisher of the little pro- 
vincial daily, David Michel Torino, has 
been one of Perén’s most outspoken 
critics. At the time of the 1946 Presiden- 
tial election he was quoted as calling the 
President “the Nazi colonel.” He has 
been in trouble before. In September he 
and his editors, reporters, and printers 
were summoned en ruasse to Buenos 
Aires, 1,000 miles away, to testify at 
hearings on a charge by a Salta senator 
that the paper had impugned his “honor.” 
There they were kept cooling their heels 
at their own expense. Meanwhile Torino’s 
friends got out the paper. 

On Dec. 24 the Joint Congressional 
Committee Investigating Anti-Argentine 
Activities moved in on El Intransigente. 
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The paper’s newsprint was impounded on 
the charge that there had been “irregu- 
larities” in its purchase. Without paper, 
El Intransigente was forced to suspend 
publication. On Dec. 28 it managed to 
get out a two-page edition which sold 
out in a few minutes. Then, it charged, 
the authorities seized new stocks of paper 
acquired in Buenos Aires. 
Simultaneously, other papers across 
the country were under fire: 
> Preliminary hearings opened on charges 
that La Prensa and La Nacién of Buenos 
Aires had violated a recently passed law 
by showing desacato (disrespect) for the 
President. They had printed Perén’s reply 
to charges that he enriched himself while 
in office and the counterreply of the 
President's critic. 
>The Buenos Aires tabloid Clarin, a 
mild-mannered occasional critic of Perén, 
failed to appear on Dec. 30. Its regular 
newsprint suppliers were under congres- 
sional investigation. Clarin appealed per- 
sorally to Perén and the President came 
to its rescue. 
> In Cordoba, the Catholic morning daily 
Los Principios failed to appear for two 
days after city authorities ordered its 
building closed for “sanitary” violations. 
On Dec. 30 the mayor authorized it to 
resume publication. 
>The Communist paper La Hora of 
Buenos Aires and the independent Tri- 
buna of Rosario announced that their re- 
serves of paper had been reduced sharply. 
Tribuna switched to tabloid size in order 
to piece out its paper supplies. On Jan. 
2 the Joint Congressional Committee In- 
vestigating Anti-Argentine Activities 
closed La Hora for violating a new de- 





International 


A New Start? Argentine Ambassador Jerénimo Remorino (left) 
and Assistant Secretary of State Edward G. Miller Jr. sign the final 
report of the Joint Argentine-United States Committee on Commer- 
cial Studies. Both governments hail the report as a stimulant to 
trade between the two countries, which has been in the doldrums. 


cree. As part of the observance of 1950 as 
the “Year of the Liberator San Martin,” 
the government had ordered all news- 
papers and magazines to insert that 
phrase in each issue, alongside the date. 
of publication. The Communist paper 
had failed to do this. 

The woes of these smaller papers ap- 
peared to be the result of misguided 
Peronista zeal rather than of deliberate 
attacks by the government. 


Report from El Refugio 


When exiles from Perén’s Argeniina 
reach Montevideo, Uruguay, they head 
first for El Refugio, an appropriately 
named bar which is owned by their re- 
fugee compatriots. Last week the latest 
fugitive appeared in El Refugio and re- 
peated the charges that had made him 
an exile. 

Lt. Col. Atilio Cattaneo, Radical mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, had 
charged publicly that Peron had used the 
Presidential office to build up his private 
fortune. (It was these charges that led 
for the current suit for “desacato” against 
La Prensa and La Nacién.) Perén denied 
everything and Peronista deputies ex- 
pelled Cattaneo from the Chamber for 
“gross misconduct” and “disrespect.” 

Manhunt: This ended Cattaneo’s par- 
liamentary immunity and made him liable 
to arrest, But with the help of former 
Radical Deputy Augustin Rodriguez 
Araya, an exile in Montevideo since last 
June, and other friends, Cattaneo slipped 
out of the clutches of Gen. Arturo Ber- 
tollo’s Federal Police. The search for him 
was one of the greatest organized man- 
hunts in Argentine history. Public 
buildings and private houses were ran- 
sacked. Special police, former soldiers 
who had served under Cattaneo and 
knew him well, guarded foreign em- 
bassies and legations to make sure he 
didn’t find refuge in one of them. Planes, 
automobiles, and boats leaving Buenos 
Aires were searched. All kinds of rumors 
were tracked down. 

On Dec. 14 Cattaneo arrived in Mont- 
evideo. A plane had figured in his escape. 
Beyond that he was vague about details. 
He thought his “underground railroad” 
might be useful in the future to other op- 
positionists, 

For a couple of weeks Cattaneo hid out 
in Montevideo. On Dec. 30, in El Refugio, 
he made his first public appearance. 
Armed with documents, he repeated his 
accusations against the Peréns. The Pres- 
ident and his wife are millionaires, he de- 
clared. Perén owns large homes in San 
Vicente and in Belgrano, residential sub- 
urb of Buenos Aires. The Belgrano house, 
Cattaneo asserted, contains a huge re- 
frigerator in which to store Sefiora de 
Perén’s furs during the hot Argentine 
summer. Her brother, Juan Duarte, also 
figured in the charges. 


o Newsweek, January 9, 1950 














Here’s how America gets things done... 


¢ AMERICANS THINK BIG. If harnessing a river 

calls for the world’s largest dam, American 
industry goes ahead and builds it —with 
whatever new ideas it takes. One idea that 


speeds construction is the elimination of 


friction in machinery with Timken bearings. 


the newest example is ° 


AMERICANS WORK TOGETHER. You've read 

how farmers get together to harvest one 
man’s crop. Lending a hand, too, are the 
Timken tapered roller bearings in the farm 
equipment. They do away with wasteful 
friction and wear in wheels and shafts. 


AMERICANS MOVE FAST. In 51 short years, 
3 the auto industry’s miraculous produc- 
tion methods have put the world on wheels. 
Most of the machines that build the cars — 
like the cars themselves—are equipped 
with friction-eliminating Timken bearings. 


‘Roller Freight”! 
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NOW ANOTHER MIRACLE of American 

industry is under way! It’s “Roller 
Freight”— freight cars with Timken 
bearings on their wheels instead of fric- 
tion bearings. 

“Roller Freight” will travel as fast as 
Timken bearing equipped passenger 
trains. The things you eat, wear and use 
will reach you faster, fresher. 

“Roller Freight” will reduce damage 
to goods because Timken bearings cut 
starting resistance a huge 88%, eliminate 
jolting starts and stops. 

‘Roller Freight” will eliminate “hot 
boxes” and the delays they cause, cut 
railroad’s fuel and maintenance costs, en- 
able locomotives to haul more cars, and 
make more cars available for hauling! 


NOT JUST A BALL 
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The railroads have already started the 
switch to “Roller Freight” —from a hand- 


ful of cars on some roads to as many as 
800 and 1,000 on others. 


By eliminating wasteful friction on the 
railroads and throughout all industry, 
Timken bearings help produce the 
profits that build America. If you build 
freight cars or reapers, construction 
equipment or automobiles—or any other 
product where wheels and shafts turn 
— remember you can make it better 
with bearings that have the trade- 
mark “Timken”. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: ‘“TIMROSCO”. Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Tubing, 
Removable Rock Bits. 
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can speed the nation’s freight 


COPR. 1950 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


add 
NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL 0 AND THRUST —-(])--LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ti 
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HERE’S THE ROADMASTER 130—with inches added to 
rear-seat legroom but even less over-all length. 130'/4-inch 
wheelbase. Five other models on 126'/-inch wheelbase 
complete the ROADMASTER line. 


THIS BUICK ORIGINAL, the Riviera, is available for 1950 on SUPER - eee - oo ae 
as well as ROADMASTER chassis. Three power ranges. oe rere 


When better 
automobiles are buliit 
BUICK will build them 


LIVELY NEW POWER from the brilliant new F-263 valve-in-head 
straight-eight gives new lift to all SUPERS. Six models on 121'/- and 
125'/-inch wheelb including this smart Convertible. 124 or 128 - 
hp, Dynaflow Drive* optional. 








-possenger Sedanets are included in the line—two in the 
IAL series, one each on SUPER ond ROADMASTER chémia 


WHATEVER YOUR PRICE RANCE 


——o or buy 


Three power ranges to choose from. E- 
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LOWEST PRICED OF ALL BUICKS, this 3- -passenger Coupe is available 


in the SPECIAL series with a wide range of optional equipment, includi : T 
aay” wa ligt y ma afer we ng une in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evenings 
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You'll find the car of your dreams among these gorgeous Buicks for 
1950—cars high-lighted by smartness, by handy size, by roomy comfort 
and the heart-lifting performance of increased Fireball power. 


| ap over these eight lovelies— 
and let your imagination 
roam. 


Picture them stepping out with 
the added surge of still greater 
power, still higher compression— 
still more of that famous Buick 
life. 
Imagine that bold front 
splitting the air before you, 


*Standard on ROADMASTER, 
optional at extra cost on 
SUPER and SPECIAL models 


these sleek tapering fenders dress- 
ing every mile in distinction. 
Conjure up roomier interiors 
wrapped up in tidy, easy-parking, 
shorter size—fancy a light-han- 
dling wheel in your grasp, and 
the velvety luxury of Dynaflow 
Drive* to smooth your way if 
you wish it. 


Picture closed cars and open cars, 
utility models and high-styled 
sportsters—cars of four wheel- 
bases and five horsepower ratings 
—a wide array of models that 
includes all the body types 
shown here— 


And to that add prices that put a 
Buick in reach of any budget 
above the very lowest price 
bracket. 

There you have a nutshell picture 
of Buick for 1950. There you see 
why, in this coming season more 


clearly than ever, it will be the 
firm-fixed fashion to travel in the 
Buick manner. 


With so many models, it’s plain 
we can’t present the whole story 
here. But you can get it at any 
Buick showroom. 


You'll learn about style, about 
performance, about comfort. 
You'll learn about the biggest 
choice Buick has been able to 
offer in eight long years. 


And you'll learn about value. 
Value so great and a price range 
so sweeping that practically any- 
one who can afford a new car can 
now afford a Buick. 


Yes, go see what your Buick 
dealer has to show. You'll want to 
place an order—fast! 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 





NEW HIGH IN POWER THRILL! 


P All 1950 Buick SUPERS have a new valve-in-head power plant under the 
hood — the Buick F-263. Still livelier, still higher in compression, it has 
124 hp with Synchro-Mesh transmission and 128 hp with Dynaflow 
Drive. Giving a standout weight-to-power ratio, it makes the SUPER the 
new 1950 pacemaker of the highway! 











YOur KEY TO GREATER VALUE 





Ms HEADING AN ASSORTMENT of seven brilliant models is this SPECIAL tourback 4-door Sedan. 115 or 122 hp 
sy evening: Me " yalve-in-head straight-eight engine. Choose from 3-passenger Coupe, two 2-door Sedanets or four 4-door Sedans. 
. Phe Se Ape ae, Dynoflow Drive* optional. (A similar tourback 4-door Sedan is available on SUPER and ROADMASTER chassis.) 





TO MATGH THE INGOMPARABLE 
SMOOTHNESS OF THE “ROCKET... 


DLOSMOBILE ANNOUNCES 
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HYDRA-MATIC 
| 


DRIVE 


Now ...a new Futuramic transmission . . . the perfect partner of 
thrilling “Rocket” power! Oldsmobile presents New Whirlaway 
Hydra-Matic Drive . . . the brand new drive designed for—and 
made possible by—Oldsmobile’s famous “Rocket” Engine. Whirl- 
away Hydra-Matic translates the “Rocket’s” blazing life into a 
tide of smooth and silent motion. Whirlaway Hydra-Matic teams 


‘with the “Rocket” to give instant, fluent response to your com- 


mands—in traffic and on the highway alike. Only in Oldsmobile, 
this completely new partnership of power and performance. And 
it’s yours soon, in a great new series of Futuramic ldsmobiles! 





















The Bixnc Crospy-Bos 
Hore rivalry entered a new phase when 
The Nose nosed out The Groaner as top 
box-office moneymaker, a spot held by 


New Leader: 


Bing for five consecutive years. Betty 
Grable, who won the second place in 
1947 and 1948, slipped to seventh place. 
Abbott and Costello held on to third 
place while John Wayne made his first 
appearance in the “dollar derby” by cap- 
turing the fourth spot. 


Brotherly Leve: SHARMAN DOoUGLAs, 
daughter of U.S. Ambassador to Britain 
Lewis W. Dovucias, who has _ been 
squired by many of Britain’s young noble- 


men, was photographed in New York 
during the holidays with an American 
date—her brother Lewis Jr. 


Surrender: Protests of embattled com- 
muters “compelled” to listen to music and 
commercials over the public-address sys- 
tem of New York’s Grand Central Termi- 
nal (Newsweek, Jan. 2) finally pre- 
vailed. Without waiting for a legal rul- 
ing, officials announced they were stop- 
ping the broadcasts Jan. 2. 


*Thy Will Be Done’®: Betty Lou Mar- 
BuRY, 10-year-old Memphis girl who re- 
ceived the country’s prayers to cure a 
malignant bone tumor in a finger, finally 
lost her right hand by amputation. Told 
by doctors it was the only way to save 
her life, she replied simply: “If the Lord 
wants my hand, it’s all right with me.” 


Beauty Treatment: As blond LADENE 
Van Waconer of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
was being crowned “Queen of the Orange 
Bowl” in Coral Gables, Fla., a newspaper 
announcing her selection was circulated 
among the audience. Claiming a rigged 
contest, six other finalists stalked out. 


Set te Musie: Invinc BERLIN revealed 
in Rome that his next Broadway musical 
will be based on the career of Mrs. PERLE 
MestA, former Washington hostess and 
now minister to Luxembourg. 
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IN PASSING 
Tender Feet: To avoid a ten-minute 
hike down Pennsylvania Avenue from the 
east wing to the west wing of the execu- 
tive offices, the White House instituted a 
two-automobile shuttle service. The re- 
cent construction work in the mansion 
blocked off the corridor joining the two 
wings. 


Miss and Mrs.: Brunette JACQUE MER- 
CER, “Miss America of 1949,” threw At- 
lantic City beauty pageant officials into a 
quandary on Dec. 27 when she married 
her childhood sweetheart DouGLas Cook 
in a surprise informal ceremony. Recov- 
ering their composure, the officials ex- 


Happy couples: Sharman and brother, Jacque and Douglas, and the Duke and Duchess 


tended her their best wishes and ruled 
that she had “every right” to become 
Mrs. Cook but hoped she would fulfill 
her commitments and responsibilities as 
Miss America. 


Generosity: Sou Cuan, the New York 
restaurateur who arrived in Seattle a 
penniless immigrant 22 years ago (NEws- 
WEEK, July 4, 1949), implemented his 
love for these United States by donating 
$1,500 to Columbia College as the first 
contribution toward a Chan Scholarship 
for outstanding young students of Chinese 
extraction. “I look forward to providing 
further sums through friends and _ as- 
sociates,” Chan wrote to Dean Harry 
J. Carman. “America has been good 
to me. This is a small token of my vast 
love for this country.” 


Fashion Parade: After a nationwide 
poll of fashion designers and society edi- 
tors, the New York Dress Institute an- 
nounced the Best Dressed Women of 
1949. In first place for the second suc- 
cessive year is Mrs. WiLLiAM PALey, wife 
of the board chairman of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System; second, the Ducu- 
ESs OF Winpsor, and third, Mrs. ‘HARRI- 
son WiiuiaMs, New York social leader. 
Ranking fourth was the DucHEss oF 
KENT. A new addition to this year’s list 
was musical star Mary Martin, who 
placed seventh. 





Turnabout: Dr. Epwin C. McGowan 
of the East Louisiana State Hospital in 
Jackson took mental patient Oscar Horr- 
MAN out of the asylum for a round of 
Christmas celebrating. A week later Mc- 
Gowan turned up in Hotel Dieu, a New 
Orleans Catholic hospital. Hoffman, who 
later surrendered, had gotten McGowan 
drunk, committed him to Hétel Dieu by 
posing as a doctor, and disappeared with 
McGowan’s car and $320. 


Job Unwanted: Arriving in New York 
for a four-month visit to the U.S. and 
Canada, the Duke and Ducness or 
Winpsor denied reports that the duchess 
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might be job hunting (Newsweek, Jan. 
2). “I’m afraid that’s just a rumor,” said 
the former Wallis Simpson, who was 
smartly dressed in a blue and red plaid 
suit. Then with a glance at the Duke she 
added: “I have quite a full-time job 
now.” 


Disillusionment: Kurt BUEHLER, chair- 
man of the Communist Party in Salach, 
Germany, committed suicide following a 
recent visit to the Russian zone of Ger- 
many. “The Communists kill everybody 
who disagrees with them.” he said upon 
his return. “This visit cured me of Com- 
munism.” 


Christmas Postseript: Eight-vear-old 
Patricia Grover’s appeal for anyone's 
“extra Christmas card” (Newsweek, Dec. 
26, 1949) touched the nation’s heart. A 
final tally showed that the bedridden 
Camden, N. J., girl had been swamped 
with 27,200 cards and 1,200 packages— 
some from as far away as Saudi Arabia. 
Many letters contained money, which 
Patricia shared with local charitable 
organizations. 


Not Guilty: After deliberating for two 
days a Los Angeles Superior Court jury 
acquitted red-haired HELEN KELLER and 
chubby Toni Hucues on charges of ex- 
torting money from trade-school head BEN 
KLEKNER (NEwsweEEK, Dec. 26, 1949). 
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The Doctors Report 


Reports on medical research high- 
lighted last week’s annual meeting of the 
American Assgciation for the Advance- 
ment of Science in New York (see also 
page 47). 

Some of the most significant papers: 


Thinking Spines: To most neurologists, 
physiologists, and psychologists, the proc- 
ess of learning, or thinking, is restricted 
to the brain alone. 

But last week at an exciting session of 
the AAAS, two Chicago scientists, Dr. 
Phil S. Shurrager and R. A. Dykman, up- 
set this belief. Learning, these psycholo- 
gists maintained, can go on in the spinal 
cord when it is severed from the brain. 

As proof of the “thinking” ability of 
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amount of training. From this, Shurrager 
and Dykman concluded “learning is pos- 
sible in all the gray matter of the brain 
and spinal cord.” 

The feline star of the motion picture 
was “Junior,” a mottled gray, black, and 
tan creature “part Siamese but mostly 
alley.” Junior’s legs were paralyzed when 
the spinal cord was cut because the 
nerves that stimulate the muscles could 
not receive messages from the brain, 
which must be sent through the spinal 
cord. But by exercise of the hind-leg 
muscles and by daily “shock treatments 
of the rear paws, the paraplegic kitten 
learned to think and to walk. 

Junior is only one of many spinal cats 
to be studied at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, where these experiments, 
helped out by a United States Public 
Health Service grant, are being con- 
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Junior, the paraplegic cat, lifts its hind legs and walks 


the spinal cord, Shurrager and Dykman 
showed motion pictures of a cat which 
learned to walk, although its spinal cord 
was separated from its brain when the 
animal was four weeks old. The kit- 
ten’s cord was cut at the level of the 
first lumbar vertebra, or a little below 
the middle of the back. The animal was 
then kept in good physical condition by 
daily massage and stimulation by hand 
and electricity. 

At first the spinal cat could scarcely 
drag its hindquarters about. But thirteen 
weeks after the cord was severed, the 
animal could stand and walk for ten 
minutes at a time, crouch and jump as 
much as a foot, run for three or four 
feet, and turn corners without support. 

Pure reflex action from the spinal cord 
could not account for these complex co- 
ordinated acts. Development of coordi- 
nation did not follow a_ stereotyped 
pattern or proceed smoothly. Progress 
was gradual and seemed to vary with the 
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ducted. Work is now in progress on cats 
younger than Junior and on dogs. 

In the laboratory, there are six five- 
week-old kittens whose spinal cords were 
cut within the first to tenth day of birth. 
These animals crawl about in a large 
wooden box filled with paper excelsior. 
Their legs become entangled in the ex- 
celsior and the muscles are exercised by 
pulling against the paper as they move 
about. Already these kittens show evi- 
dence of standing and walking behavior. 

The laboratory work cannot, of course, 
be extended to human beings with sev- 
ered spinal cords. But the discovery of 
the existence of a “lower brain” in the 
spine should, according to the Chicago 
scientists, step up a program of broad 
research into the plight of paralyzed hu- 
man beings. 


Hereditary Diabetes: To settle the 
debatable role of heredity in diabetes, 
Drs. Arthur G. Steinberg and Russell 








M. Wilder of the Mayo Clinic presented 
to the AAAS a report on 422 histories of 
this disease. 

From their study, the doctors have 
concluded that a diabetic tendency is in- 
herited through a single recessive gene. 
A gene is a particle in the chromosome 
that transmits hereditary characteristics. 

The presence of this hereditary tend- 
ency to diabetes in any family should 
act as a warning signal for diabetic pre- 
vention in the early years of the children 
in this group. The age of the diabetic 
parent at the time the disease starts (usu- 
ally in the 40’s and 50’s) does not in- 
fluence the age at which it may start in 
his sons and daughters. 


Vibrator for Mutes: A blind deaf-mute 
had learned to communicate. with his 
brother by a form of speech that was 
recognized by the mute when he placed 
his hands on his brother’s larynx. The 
deaf-mute could himself utter a few 
words, but the enunciation was breathy 
and bad. 

Then an experimental vibrator, fitted 
with a receiver, was attached to the deaf- 
mute’s hand. “Within a matter of .. . 
hours, the improvement in his enuncia- 
tion was not merely noticeable but over- 
whelming,” Dr. Norbert Wiener, famous 
mathematician of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, reported at a 
special session of the American Mathe- 
matical Society (AAAS affiliate) last 
week. 

With the use of this device, designed 
by Dr. Wiener and his associates, the 
mute was for the first time able to com- 
pare his brother’s speech with his own, 
particularly in the enunciation of his own 
name and that of his brother. To the 
scientists, it was “perfectly clear that the 
apparatus was an adequate way for a 
deaf-mute, even a blind deaf-mute, to 
monitor his own speech.” In a broader 
sense, the test opened up a world of hope 
that eventually many of the totally deaf 
would be able to “hear” through their 
fingers by means of this vibratory device. 

The MIT machine, while still in an ex- 
perimental stage, has already been tested 
on a group of normal people whose ears 
have been stopped up. In principle, it 
provides sensory replacement similar to 
the sounds heard over the telephone. 
Telephone sounds are made up of me- 
chanical clicks and buzzes that are only 
a crude imitation of human speech. Less 
than one-tenth of the tone values of air- 
borne speech are reproduced in the tele- 
phone receiver; yet people can under- 
stand each other. 

Similarly, Dr. Wiener’s apparatus, a 
flexible, glovelike device, transforms 
sounds into vibrations which with prac- 
tice can become intelligible. When per- 
fected, the “glove,” worn on the left 
hand, will be light, compact, and port- 
able. Each finger will receive a different 
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"Nervous Nothing - 
ll Shot fl” 





“That’s exactly what I told the boss when he 
remarked about repeated errors in my work. 
The noise in our office was enough to confuse 
any gitl! Even the men were distracted, tired 
and jittery, before we called in a specialist to 
tame Our runaway noise.” 








office and its staff.”’ 








1-The Correct Material for each particular 





job! Your distributor of Acousti-Celotex prod- 





ucts has a complete line of superior, specialized 








acoustical materials, backed by over 25 years of 





experience in tailor-made sound conditioning. 





His free analysis of your noise problem assures 





correct sound conditioning—in advance! 









2-Expert Installation to suit each individ- 
ual requirement, specification and building 
code. Over 200,000 Acousti-Celotex installa- 
tions the country over have solved every type 






of acoustical problem. That's why you get the 





right material, correctly installed the first time 





when you specify Acousti-Celotex products! 
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“I’m the expert who solved the case... 


“This office was typical of hundreds of cases. Unchecked noise kept every- 
one jumpy, destroyed efficiency and caused heavy overtime hours. Our 
analysis showed that Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning — installed at 


modest cost— would bring immediate quiet, comfort and savings to this 


Remember . . . it takes all 3 to check noise for good! 


3-—Guaranteed Materials, Methods and 
Workmanship. Acousti-Celotex products 
have the years of scientific research, nation- 
wide organization and time-proved qualities 
that enable your distributor to guarantee his 
work, his materials and his sound condition- 
ing techniques. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY of the informative book- 
let, ‘25 Questions and Answers on Sound 
Conditioning,” and the name of your nearest 
distributor, write to The Celotex Corp- 
oration, 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. In Canada, Sound Equipments, Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec. 


(eLotex 
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FOR OFFICES @© FACTORIES © STORES © SCHOOLS @ HOTELS © HOSPITALS © CHURCHES ® BANKS 














Press breaks down = but $2.88 
keeps editions rolling 
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Press broke down at 5 Pp.M., at end of evening edition’s run. But this publisher 
got replacement parts in a hurry the same way he gets electros, mats, news photos 
—by Air Express. An 18-lb. carton traveled 500 miles, was delivered by 11 P.M. 
Shipping charge $2.88. Morning edition published as usual. 





Air Express is the best air shipping buy All Scheduled Airline flights carry Air 
to keep any business rolling, since low Express. So shipments keep moving. All 
rates include door-to-door service. An- business profits from its regular use. 
swers your problems because Air Express Improves customer service; manpower 
is fastest and most convenient. or equipment never stands idle. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World's fastest shipping service. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 

Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best air 
shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 








Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 














A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 
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set of vibrations, or frequencies, tuned 
to receive sounds in the range of the hu- 
man voice, which the deaf person will 
learn to translate into “meaningful pat- 
terns.” But, warned Dr. Wiener, “the 
learning process necessary for achieving 
proficiency with the new method of re- 
ceiving speech must be something long 
and arduous.” The use of the device in 
speech training of deaf-mutes in early 
childhood would speed up the learning 
process, Then the training would not be 
much different from that which children 
with normal hearing receive in learning 
to speak. 


Fungi and Cancer: Between 1895 and 
1900, cancer researchers reported that 
fungi bad been isolated in cancer tissue. 
But the notion of linking cancer with 
the presence of these tiny plants seemed 
so far-fetched that research on the prob- 
lem was abandoned. 

Half a century later, Dr. Irene Corey 
Diller, 49-year-old zoologist of the Insti- 
tute for Cancer Research in Philadelphia, 
revived interest in the fungi-cancer 
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Dr. Diller links fungi with cancer 


theory with a large-scale experimental 
program at the institute. 

Last week, the vigorous woman can- 
cer researcher startled an audience at 
the triple-A. S. meeting with the signifi- 
cant news that she had found fungi in 
every type of human and mouse cancer 
examined in her laboratory in the past 
eighteen months, Tests included twenty 
human cancers (breast cancer, Hodgkin's 
Disease, cancer of the lymph glands, and 
granulomas, or tumors of the granulation 
tissues) and 100 mice cancers. 

Fungi were not found in any of the 
control animals or in the tissues of nor- 
mal animals and human beings, except 
in breast tissue of a strain of mice that 
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develops breast cancer almost 100 per 
cent. 

One of the fungi discovered in the 
cancers was Alternaria, which is com- 
mon in soil and milk products. Another 
was Syncephalastrum racemosum, a 
tropical form. In other cancers, yeastlike 
types of fungi still unidentified were 
discovered. At first, the Philadelphia 
scientist and her associates wondered 
whether the fungus could result from ac- 
cidental contamination. But thorough re- 
search almost definitely ruled out this 
possibility. 

Dr. Diller cautioned against accepting 
results so far as proof that fungi cause 
cancer. “A single research group could 
spend years exhausting the implications 
of these findings,” she explained. 

It is possible that animals and human 
beings may build up a natural immuniza- 
tion to fungi, she added. But if the link 
between cancer and fungi can be scien- 
tifically proved, it might be possible to 
immunize a human being against cancer. 
Studies along these lines are now in 
progress, 


Bis 


Since its isolation in 1948, vitamin 
Bs has been used successfully in the 
treatment of pernicious anemia and sprue, 
a degenerative tropical disease. Now it 
has been found that the newest vitamin 
will correct growth failure and physical 
deficiency in some children and restore 
them to normal size and health. 

A group of Ohio scientists, headed by 
Dr. Norman C. Wetzel, conducted an 
experiment at the Children’s Fresh Air 
Camp and Hospital, Cleveland. Eleven 
children between 5 and 12 years were 
given the vitamin by mouth over a two- 
month period. Five of the children 
“responded dramatically,” the doctors re- 
ported last week in the journal Science, 
while the other six were unaffected by 
the treatment. 

The most effective case was that of a 
boy with severe allergic bronchitis who 
had had insomnia for a year, little appe- 
tite, and a constant wheeze. His growth 
picked up astonishingly, and, at the end 
of a week, his symptoms had vanished. 

Normal growth in children is measured 
by levels—that is, they should reach a 
certain level each month, or a total of 
twelve levels a year. In four of the five 
Ohio slow-growth cases, an average gain 
of eight levels in eight weeks was ob- 
tained by vitamin-B treatment. In other 
words, the children grew and developed 
in eight weeks to normal whereas with- 
out vitamin B it would take at least eight 
months. 

Dr. Wetzel and his associates have 
recommended further work with vita- 
min B in the hope that it may throw more 
light on its influences on protein metab- 
olism and allergies. 
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It’s quieter these days 
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Where there’s Armstrong’s Cushion- 
tone — it’s quieter. You find wide- 
spread proof of this in Los Angeles. 

Acoustical ceilings of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone® are stopping noise in 
this bustling West Coast city. There’s 
Cushiontone in Bullock’s Office Build- 
ing, the Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, the General Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, the Bendix Building, and many 
other well-known businesses and insti- 
tutions in the Los Angeles area. In 
each one, employees and customers 
enjoy a pleasant atmosphere of quiet 
and efficiency. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is attrac- 
tive, low in cost, high in efficiency, 
washable, and repaintable — good 
reasons for its wide use in commercial 
interiors all over America. 

Write for free booklet, “What to do 
about Office Noise.” Armstrong Cork | 
Company, 5001 Ruby Street, ® 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





























ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Malgers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 















The Corn Is Green 


The announcement that Cedric Adams 
was moving into network radio was big 
news in Minnesota. The Glenwood Her- 
ald gave it Page 1 top play, and The 
Montevideo News editorialized: “His 
congregation in these parts is willing to 
share him with the rest of the country, 
but hopes he won't fall for that New York 
stuff.” The chances, of course, were very 
much against it. 

Adams (everybody calls him just Ced- 
ric) is the local boy who made wonder- 
fully good by staying local. Next to ex- 
Gov. Harold Stassen, he is probably the 
possessor of the best-known face and 
name in the Gopher State. The reason is 
that it is virtually impossible to lead a 
normal life in the whole upper Midwest 
(Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Northern Iowa, Western Wisconsin, up- 
per Michigan, and Eastern Montana) 
without bumping into the Adams face, 
name, or voice. For Cedric is the juggler 
of three careers, any one of which would 
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Stardom, an amateur hour for adults 
(Saturday, 6-6:30 p.m. CST), and Phil- 
lips 66 Talent Parade, an amateur hour 
for children (Sunday, 9:30-10 p.m. 
CST). Almost any one of the Adams 
shows is more popular with the 3,000,000 
people in range of his voice than the 
flashier network productions. Finally 
there is Cedric Adams’s Open House, a 
two-hour vaudeville package which Ced- 
ric trots around the upper Midwest. With 
it, plus a variety of benefits, Adams made 
156 personal appearances last year. The 
performances are sellouts. 

This week the whole nation got its 
first earful of Adams when Pillsbury 
Mills, another Minneapolis operation 
which made good, put him on CBS for 
a transcribed five minutes a day called A 
Little Talk and a Little Tune (CBS, 
Monday-Friday, 3:55-4 p.m. EST) with 
words—about almost anything—by Adams 
and a piano or organ solo by a lady 
named Ramona Gerhart. 

Stalk Ripened: At 47 Adams likes to 
pretend he’s lazy. But his day starts at 
7 a.m. As he whirls through his Star and 


Godfrey needles Adams into a tizzy on the air and the big time off it 


keep an ordinary man busy, happy, and 
well fed. 

Since 1935 his column, “In This Cor- 
ner,” has appeared daily in the Cowles 
brothers’ Minneapolis Star and Sunday 
Tribune. Some 85 per cent of The Star’s 
298,000 readers turn to the Corner first. 
Station WCCO in the Twin Cities carries 
the voice of Adams seventeen times a 
week: two fifteen-minute newscasts, Sun- 
day through Sunday (12:30 p.m. and 10 
p.m, CST); I'll Never Forget, a potpourri 
of nostalgic chitchat and music (Tues- 
day, 9:30-10 p.m. CST); Stairway to 
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WCCO offices (the latter decorated 
strictly moderne) he keeps a staff of nine 
frenetically busy. His mail is colossal. 

Like his friend Arthur Godfrey, Adams 
never forgets his public role of the little 
guy who is still awed by the big shots. 
To Godfrey, in fact, Adams owes a good 
bit of his new national status. The two 
met in Minneapolis in 1948 and Godfrey, 
himself a local Washington, D.C., phe- 
nomenon for fourteen years until CBS 
woke up to his network potentialities, 
came back to needle CBS into putting 
Adams on a nationwide hookup. 


But whereas Godfrey is a proficient ad 
libber, Adams never strays from script. 
His news shows are straight reports turned 
out by a couple of writers, and even the 
amateur hours are written in advance 
where possible. Adams, after fifteen 
years in the business, is still slow on the 
uptake and nervous at the mike. 

Nervous or not, Adams has turned his 
corn into the handsome green of big 
money. His combined efforts earn him 
$136,000 a year. Despite his $150 suits, 
his new $100,000 home (The Tribune ran 
full blueprints of it and a page of color 
pictures of the house, Mrs. Adams, and 
the three Adams boys), his three cars, 
and the 46-foot cabin cruiser which is his 
best-known form of relaxation, Cedric 
likes to be thought of as just another 
regular fellow. Everybody who has ever 
met him does. 


More New Blood 


In 1949 the four radio networks un- 
derwent a 75 per cent change in presi- 
dents. At NBC Niles Trammell moved 
up to board chairman to make room for 
Joseph H. McConnell (Newsweek, Oct. 
17, 1949). Edgar Kobak left the Mutual 
network in favor of Frank White (News- 
wEEK, April 18, 1949), Last week Mark 
Woods, president of ABC, became vice 
chairman of the board under Edward 
Noble. Woods’s successor was Robert 
Kintner. A former newspaperman, Wash- 
ington columnist (with Joseph Alsop), 
and executive vice president of ABC, he 
becomes at 40 the youngest of the big 
four’s presidents. 


Preview 


For the week of Jan. 5-Jan. 11. Times 
are EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


Suspense (CBS, Thursday, 9-9:30 p.m.). 
Danny Kaye in “I Never Met a Dead 
Man.” 

Halls of Ivy (NBC, Friday, 8-8:30 
p.m.). Premiére of comedy series with 
Ronald Colman and Benita Hume. 

The Show Goes On (CBS, Friday, 
9:30-10:30 p.m.). Premiére of variety 
show mastered by Robert Q. Lewis. 

Living—1950 (NBC, Sunday, 4-4:30 
p.m.). New series documenting prob- 
lems of man approaching midcentury. 

This Is Europe (Mutual, Sunday, 10- 
10:30 p.m.). Gracie Fields and Sir Ralph 
Richardson having fun. 


Television 


Ken Murray Show (CBS, Saturday, 8- 
9 p.m.). Premiére of a variety hour. 

Silver Theater (CBS, Monday, 8-8:30 
p.m.). Chico Marx in “Papa Romani.” 

That Wonderful Guy (ABC, Wednes- 
day, 9-9:30 p.m.). New comedy series. 
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Pets and Butts 


To most Americans, “teacher’s pet” is 
a kid in horn-rimmed glasses who wins 
the universal scorn of his classmates, The 
same stereotype pictures the class whip- 
ping boy as a prankster who makes up 
for the teacher's disapproval by basking 
in the admiration of his contemporaries. 
Last week, this notion was dispelled. A 
study by Dr. George G. Thompson, pro- 
fessor of educational psychology at Syra- 
cuse University’s School of Education, 
demonstrated that the facts opposed 
popular fiction. 

Magniloquently titled “Relationships 
Between the Personal Adjustment of Pu- 
pils and Patterns of Teacher Approval 
and Disapproval,” Thompson’s study 
concerned itself with 115 sixth-grade 
children in four classes of a metropolitan 
public school. Tests were given in the 
fall and spring of one school year to de- 
termine the academic achievement, in- 
telligence, personality adjustment, and 
social acceptability to their classmates of 
seventeen “teacher's pets” and fourteen 
“teacher's butts.” The subjects of the 
study were chosen after painstaking ob- 
servation to make sure that the real pets 
and butts were selected. 

Results of these tests showed that 
“those children who received the most 
blame from their teachers were lower 
than the frequently praised children in 
intelligence (an average of 18 
IQ points),” had a harder time 
adjusting to the school situation, 
got lower marks, and were held 
in low esteem by their class- 
mates. Teacher's pets, in effect, 
were also student pets. Of more 
importance to educators was the 
fact that “those children who 
received excessive blame make 
smaller gains during the school 
year” than those who are favored 
by their teachers. 

By showing partiality to some 
and singling out others for blame, 
teachers encouraged an “intol- 
erable situation for certain chil- 
dren,” Thompson declared. This 
adverse treatment definitely re- 
tards “the psychological growth 
of a substantial percentage of 
their pupils.” 





Comfort for Comics 


For almost two hectic decades 
the comic book has been a sig- 
nificant part of American juve- 
nile culture. Sixty-five million 
copies of the 300 to 400 titles 
crowding the newsstands of the 
United States are sold each 
month. The $78,000,000 indus- 
try makes up one-third of the 
total magazine wholesale trade. 
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To parents and teachers, these totals 
are staggering. How is this torrent of hy- 
perfervid sensationalism affecting the 
nerves and sensibilities of America’s 
children? they ask in alarm. Is the 
indoctrination of the comics creating a 
generation of monsters? Hand-wringing 
educators have predicted the worst. 

Last week, Dr. Lawrence A. Averill of 
the State Teachers College in Worcester 
weighed the outcries of the havocmongers 
against the evidence of a year-long study 
of 2,881 children in Central Massachu- 
setts. The most important factor in the 
choice of a comic book, the psychologist 
declared in a paper read before one of 
the sessions of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in New 
York was the “superlative or glamorous 
powers and attributes of the heroes and 
heroines.” 

Words on Words: This accounted 
for one-third of the children, as against 
7 per cent who were interested in the 
crime motif. Interest in gunplay declined 
from 10 per cent at 6-8 years to 0 per 
cent at 13-14 years of age. (As the chart 
shows, almost no young and few older 
children felt that comics taught them 
anything worth-while. ) 

This tendency toward normal hero 
worship hardly warranted criticism that 
comic books appealed to readers with 
“the brain of a child, the sexual drive of 
a satyr, and the spiritual delicacy of a 
gorilla.” To charges that comics reduced 
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the vocabulary “to such monosyllables as 
‘Oof and ‘Zowie,’” Averill countered by 
citing one study “indicating that the 
120,000 words . . . in a year’s issues of 
Superman is twice the wordage of the 
fourth and fifth reader.” Defenders, he 
pointed out, insist that there emerges 
“no statistically significant effect of the 
comics upon the personalities of their 
young devotees.” 

Lurid and sensational fiction for young 
people “is by no means a recent innova- 
tion,” Averill added. Moreover, comics 
merely reiterated what was common to 
the radio and the screen. If there was 
any harm to comic books, it stemmed 
from the fact that “a diet of much read- 
ing about adventure and thrill is far less 
wholesome for children than is one of 
healthful, competitive play of a construc- 
tive nature. Preoccupation with the for- 
mer keeps [children] inactive, passive, 
physically unreleased; indulgence in the 
latter affords them actual opportunity 
for big-muscle exercise, for racing about, 
for rivalry, wholesome emulation, partic- 
ipative and planned adventure.” 

But the basic problem was not with 
the comics themselves. “The psycholog- 
ical climate in which hordes of children 
of the 1940s are immersed is not a 
healthy one. They share with their elders 
the disconcerting insecurity . . . that 
seems to have settled down over the hu- 
man race in recent decades . . . It is pos- 
sible that immersion in the exploits of 

their heroes and heroines of the 











HOW CHILDREN FEEL 
ABOUT “COMIC” BOOKS -— 
AND AT WHAT AGES 


comics may be for children a 
vicarious means of achieving a 
reassuring measure of security 
and status.” 

Such was one man’s opinion. 
Even so, it was quite possible 
that the comics remained what 
some of their critics called them 
—the opium of the nursery. 


Be a Janitor 
Traditionally underpaid teach- 





ers had a new cause for calamity 
howling last week. In Boston, 
which once claimed the title of 
the “American Athens,” boss 





janitors of the larger schools 
were drawing more pay than 
the headmasters. The facts, high- 
lighted at a routine meeting of 
the Boston school committee, 








were startling: 

> Dr. Walter Downey, principal 
of the Boston English High 
School and a former state com- 
missioner of education who has 
three university degrees to his 
credit, receives $7,020, whereas 
the “senior custodian” of the 
school building earned $7,192.96 
last year. 

> Dr. George McKim, headmas- 
ter of the Boston Latin School, 
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Totem Teacher: Mrs. Ellen Neel 
learned totem-pole carving from 
her grandfather, a renowned 
carver of the Kwakuitl tribe. 
This week at Squamish Life Col- 
lege in North Vancouver, B.C., 
she resumed teaching young In- 
dians the now vanishing art. 


one of the city’s most important and the 
nation’s oldest public school (founded 
1635), drew $5,988. The senior custo- 
dian’s base pay was $5,692.96, but be- 
cause janitors draw overtime for the 
nights when the school remains open, his 
total pay came to more than Dr. McKim’s. 
> The headmaster of the girls’ division 
of the Roxbury Memorial High School 
earned $6,156; the senior custodian, 
$6,214 plus overtime pay. 

Commenting on this lopsided situation 
last week, The Boston Herald said dourly: 
“Perhaps the school committee will later 
get around to giving more definite indi- 
cation that education pays.” 


The Loud Smack 


In 1948 Lafayette College declined a 
bid to the Sun Bowl football game in El 
Paso because a Negro player could not 
have played. Last week the college ac- 
cepted a $13,506 bequest stipulating that 
Jews and Catholics should not benefit 
from the money if used for scholarships. 
The donor was Frederick T. F. Dumont, 
who died in 1939 after 30 years with the 
State Department’s foreign service. 

One college spokesman said: “We don’t 
like the strings attached that smack of 
religious discrimination.” But David B. 
Skillman, Lafayette’s attorney, pointed 
out that the college gives free scholarships 
to Catholic high-school students in Eas- 
ton, Pa., where it is situated, and enrolls 
many Jews. Then, evading the problem, 
Lafayette took advantage of a clause in 
the bequest permitting it to sink the 
money in its general endowment fund. 
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SCIENCE 
AAAS in New York 


New Yorkers were still humming 
Christmas carols when the vanguard of 
11,500 scientists arrived for the annual 
holiday meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 

Mayor William O’Dwyer had desig- 
nated Dec. 26-31 as Science Week. And 
in return the AAAS had invited New 
Yorkers to attend some special sessions 
and to look over an 86-booth exposition 
of scientific equipment. The public also 
viewed an exhibit of the 175 best science 
photographs of the year chosen by the 
AAAS publication Scientific Monthly. 
(For one of the best, see cut on follow- 
ing page.) 

Amid the hubbub of ceremonial din- 
ners, awarding of prizes, and other dis- 
tractions, some 2,500 of the scientists 
managed to present more than 2,000 
technical reports. Among them: 


Hepe For Elms: Since the Dutch- 
elm disease invaded the United States in 
1930, some of the finest shade trees in the 
country have been dying like flies. One 
strain of the disease is so virulent that it 
can kill a healthy tree in two weeks. At- 
tempts to control the epidemic by cutting 
down all infected trees or by killing off 
the elm-bark beetle which spreads the 
disease-causing fungus have not been 
very successful, 

Ten years ago Prof. Frank L. Howard 
of the Rhode Island Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station started out on a different 
tack—medicinal treatment. He and his as- 
sociates tried dozens of chemical combina- 
tions. 

Finally, Howard announced, they have 
a drug that seems to work. They have 
named it Carolate and plan for the time 
being to parcel it out in small 
quantities for further testing. 
Carolate, which is a mixture 
of four chemicals, can be 
strewn on the ground around 
an elm and then watered 
into the earth. The drug then 
is soaked up by the roots and 
neutralizes death-dealing poi- 
sons which the fungus spews 
into the tree’s sap stream. 
While thus checking the 
damage, two chemicals re- 
invigorate the tree so that 
it can recover. Carolate also 
protects uninfected elms. 


Proverbs Approved: For 
several years Prof. Vaden W. 
Miles of Wayne University 
had suspected that more than 
a grain of truth lurked in 
the old sayings on which 
amateur weather prophets 
base their predictions. He set 
about to prove his point. 





First he culled 25 sources including 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations and the 
Bible, assembling 333 proverbs dealing 
with the weather. 

Most of these were as irrelevant as 
“Whether it’s cold or whether it’s hot, we 
shall have weather, whether or not.” But 
153 seemed worthy of scientific analysis. 
Miles, who used to teach meteorology, 
then enlisted three physicists, one of 
them a professional meteorologist. This 
jury agreed unanimously that 87, or 56.9 
per cent, of the 153 proverbs are gener- 
ally true throughout the United States. 
Among the most common were: 
> Rainbow in windward, foul fall the day. 
Rainbow to leeward, damp runs away. 
> Evening red and morning gray will 
help the traveler on his way. 
> A high wind prevents frost. 
> Mackerel clouds in the sky, expect 
more wet than dry. 

Miles’s conclusion, which galled several 
other meteorologists: “Weather proverbs 
which are related to weather phenomena 
are more frequently true than false . . . 
and may therefore be used with a rea- 
sonable degree of accuracy to predict the 
weather.” 


in Darkest Australia: The coal-black 
aborigines of Northern Australia are liv- 
ing relics of the Stone Age. A Smithso- 
nian Institution-National Geographic So- 
ciety anthropological expedition recently 
returned from a year’s study (the first in 
the area) reported that these natives take 
life pretty much as it comes. When they 
are hungry, for instance, they simply go 
to the river and net fish or dig up turtle 
eggs or to the forest where they spear 
animals and search for wild honey. 

But civilization is making a few notable 
inroads. An Australian government offi- 
cial assigned to Arnhem Land already has 





National Geographic Society 


Stone Age recorded: Setzler makes a cast 
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Perfect Reflexes: Scientists at Stetson University, De Land, Fla., 
removed the brain of this streamlined frog; yet when it was pricked 
with a needle, its nervous system still functioned. It leaped with 
perfect coordination, somewhat in the manner of the cat on page 40. 


some of the younger natives playing 
cricket. 

Frank M. Setzler, who headed the ex- 
pedition, showed the first color movies 
ever made of the aborigines. With plaster 
casts which he made and brought back 
(see cut, page 47) he plans to develop 
a life-size exhibit for the institution. 


Whales’ Cousins: There are no statues, 
no paintings, and no stuffed beasts in 
Rutgers University’s Serological Museum. 


The entire collection consists of bottles: 


of serum made from the blood of 
thousands of animal species ranging from 
aardvark to zebra. 

This odd assemblage enabled Profes- 
sors Alan Boyden and Douglas Gemeroy 
to answer a question that has long baffled 
zoologists: What animals are most close- 
ly related to whales? 

By a complicated chemical method 
known as the precipitin test, they com- 
pared whale blood serum with sera of 65 
mammals of various orders. After a year 
and a half of testing they concluded that 
whales’ only blood relatives are the even- 
toed ungulates, an animal group includ- 
ing cows, sheep, deer, and pigs. 


Reof Over the Sun: As his fellow as- 
tronomers hunched forward in their seats 
gaping at the cosmic fury that was being 
reenacted on the screen, Dr. Donald H. 
Menzel launched a new theory. The mov- 
ing picture Menzel showed was only part 
of the 15,000 feet of film of the sun that 
he and his Harvard associates had been 
scrutinizing for the past six years. 7 

Observation, coupled with active im- 
agination, had given them a new insight 
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into the sun’s behavior. And they had 
evolved an explanation of the corona, 
flares, and prominences. It was, Menzel 
said, the first theory on solar flames that 
checked mathematically. 

Briefly, the theory is as follows: Mat- 
ter, chiefly from the poles of the sun, 
shoots off in streams. These flow around 
the sun forming the corona. This material 
also makes up a magnetic canopy sur- 
rounding the sun. Periodically sections of 
this canopy become so overheated that 
they sag like a rubbery roof, forming 
ridges which stretch a million miles or 
more across the disk. 

The turmoil continues with matter 
from the corona funneling back to the 
surface of the sun through the sagging 
pockets, This relieves the load until the 
natural springiness of the canopy re- 
asserts itself. Like a child’s slingshot, it 
snaps back and catapults electrified mate- 
rial hundreds of thousands of miles up- 
ward. From there the matter cascades 
gracefully back to the sun, 

“The theory,” Menzel stated, “even 
suggests that sunspots, whose true nature 
is still unknown, may arise through a col- 
lapse of the magnetic roof.” Sunspots 
may actually be caused by enormous con- 
centrations of magnetic force. 

For many years it has been noted that 
the appearance of flares, which often pre- 
cede sunspots, is followed about a day 
later by magnetic storms on earth, which 
sometimes black out virtually all long- 
range radio communication. Thus it has 
been assumed that sunspots (or perhaps 
flares) shoot streams of electrified mate- 
rial toward the earth. 

Menzel’s theory alters this explanation 


radically. By his reasoning, any solar 
matter reaching the earth probably comes 
from the polar eruptions that start the 
cycle of solar activity. 


Versatile Hormone 


The pituitary gland, a hazelnut-sized 
blob at the base of the brain, produces 
so many important hormones that it is 
sometimes called the “master gland.” One 
of the hormones manufactured in the 
gland’s front lobe is known to control 
growth. Too little makes for dwarfism; 
too much for gigantism. Another starts 
and maintains the flow of milk following 
pregnancy. 

This week physiologists all over the 
world were pondering the significance of 
an article published in Nature, the top- 
notch British science weekly. Experi- 
ments on cows, it was reported, showed 
that the growth hormone, as well as the 
lactation hormone, influences milk pro- 
duction. The British researchers were 
P. M. Cotes and Prof. F. G. Young of 
University College, London; Dr. S. J. 
Folley of the National Institute for Re- 
search in Dairying; and J. A. Crichton 
of the Rowett Research Institute. 

They had given twelve cows a single 
shot each of 30 milligrams (about a 
thousandth of an ounce) of purified 
growth hormone. During the two days 
following the injections the animals had 
averaged better than 6 per cent more 
milk than they had produced for the two 
days preceding treatment. Prior to the 
injections, the milk output of all the ani- 
mals had been on the wane. Injections of 
other pituitary hormones, including the 
lactation hormone, did not appear to 
have the same stimulating effect. 

This proof of the ability of the growth 
hormone to spur milk secretion jibes in 
a thought-provoking manner with the 
hormone’s other known properties. For 
it had previously been found that under 
some conditions it could bring on diabetes 
in animals. 

The three conditions—diabetes, lacta- 
tion, and growth—are fundamentally 
alike. In each the body readjusts its 
metabolism, burning up less sugar and 
starch and storing away more protein. 


The Great Mystery 


Albert Einstein’s new _ unified-field 
theory (Newsweek, Jan. 2) was received 
with great enthusiasm. But none of the 
reporters covering the story could find a 
scientist who could explain the theory. 
Most authorities simply parried questions 
with: “It’s a little out of my field.” 

Prof. Harold Urey of the University of 
Chicago, himself a Nobel Prize winner, 
said he hadn’t read the theory, and “if I 
read it, I probably couldn’t understand 
it.” Einstein’s own advice: “Come back 
and see me in twenty years.” 


o ©. Newsweek 
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International 


Rita and new princess 


Bern: To screen star Rira Hayworth, 
31, and her husband Moslem Prince ALY 
KHAN, 37, a 54%-pound daughter, YASMIN; 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, Dec. 28. 


Birthday: Gen. Peyton C. Marca, 
Army Chief of Staff during the first world 
war, his 85th; in Washington, Dec. 27. 
“I'm having a wonderful time,” said the 
still alert and erect general. “And I’m 
too busy to make speeches.” 


Marriage Revealed: FREDERICK V. 
FreLp, 44, millionaire Communist, and 
AniTA ConeN Boyer, 32, former wife of 
Dr. Raymond Boyer, convicted scientist 
in the Canadian spy case; in Las Vegas, 
Nev., last July. 


Married: Samvuet Eviot Morison, his- 
torian and Pulitzer prize-winning author 
(“Admiral of the Ocean Sea”) and Mrs. 
PRISCILLA BARTON SHACKELFORD, in Bal- 
timore, Md., Dec. 29. 


Resigned: Navy football coach GrorcE 
SauvER, 39, when the naval academy did 
not rehire two of his assistant coaches; in 
Annapolis, Md., Dec. 30. 


Killed: Dr. JoHn E. (Jack) Love.ock, 
39, holder of the Olympic and former 
world record (3 minutes 47.8 seconds) 
for the 1,500-meter run; under a subway 
train, in New York, Dec. 28. A New Zea- 
lander, Lovelock had come to New York 
to practice medicine. Ill with influenza 
and apparently suffering a dizzy _>ell, 
he fell in front of an approaching train. 


Died: Rosert E. RIncuine, 52, onetime 
opera singer and president of Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Combined 
Circus; of a heart attack, in Sarasota, 
Fla., Jan. 2. 

>» Hervey ALLEN, 60, author of the best- 
selling “Anthony Adverse” and many 
other novels; of a heart attack, in Miami, 
Fla., Dec. 28. 
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LABOR: 


The Pension Puzzle 


Ordinarily Cyrus Ching adheres pretty 
strictly to the taciturn, noncommittal role 
required by his job as Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service director. He 
must never shut the door on anyone, lose 
his temper, or take sides. But last week, 
Ching, teetering judiciously, had his say 
on the greatest labor-management issue 
of recent years—pensions. 

“It is not my function,” said Ching, “to 
express any views as to the proper course 
. . . Before the drift goes too far, how- 
ever, it would be well to take our bear- 
ings . . . If this is not done promptly, the 
nation may have to pay a high price” in 
strikes called to compel pension plans. 

The starter’s gun for pensions sounded 
last year. Three years earlier John L. 
Lewis had won his miners a government- 
accepted plan. The President’s fact-find- 
ing board in September of 1949 gave the 
drive to wrest pensions from private in- 
dustry an official blessing, and before the 
month was out Walter Reuther had won 
the United Auto Workers a pension plan 
from Ford, Then Philip Murray's United 
Steelworkers struck until the mills 
yielded. UAW negotiations with Chrysler 
for such a scheme are now under way, 
and the General Motors contract will be 
reopened in the spring on the pension 
question. 

This apparently irresistible trend, said 
Ching, raises a number of problems: 
> The free mobility of labor, formerly so 
characteristic of the American industrial 
system, is threatened, Workers of a com- 
pany with generous pensions will hesi- 
tate to move to an industry with lesser 
pension advantages. 
> Pension and welfare plans are a par- 
ticular problem to smaller businesses 
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Ching: A warning on pensions 


which are not in a position to pass the 
additional cost on to the public in the 
form of higher prices (as coal and steel 
have done). 

> Employes of marginal firms unable to 
afford pension plans will nonetheless de- 
mand the same benefits as those granted 
to fellow union members. 

> “The situation foreshadows difficulties 
around the bargaining table which could 
result in determined efforts to wrest se- 
curity provisions from reluctant employ- 
ers by threat or application of economic 
force.” This means more strikes. 

> Nonetheless, if the objective of all these 
pension plans is social security “its attain- 
ment should not depend upon the eco- 
nomic success or failure of a particular 
business enterprise.” 

“Some people argue that private wel- 
fare and pension plans are not desirable 
or appropriate subjects for collective bar- 
gaining . . . They observe that the stabili- 


If the public wants a small Nash, it can have it 





ty and soundness of long-term plans of 
that character . . . are threatened by con- 
tract openings and terminations which, 
under pain of strike, would expose them 
to radical and unsound revision.” In other 
words, should an intricate pension plan, 
eventually involving billions of dollars in 
a major industry, be placed in a position 
where it could be at the periodic mercy 
of opportunist labor leaders waving 
threats of strike? 

“I express no opinion,” said Ching. 
But he judiciously posed a possible solu- 
tion in the form of a question: “If it is 
our national policy to assure satisfactory 
old-age security to workers, and there 
are strong objections to achieving it 
through collective bargaining, how else 
is it to be done except by such a legisla- 
tive reorganization of our national social- 
security system as would minimize the 
need for private plans?” 

To nervous businessmen, confused gov- 
ernment, and hard-driving labor, Ching’s 
question was worth pondering. 


AUTOMOBILES: 


A New Nash—Maybe 


When most auto companies turn out 
a car, they put on a smash preview for 
the automobile to end automobiles. But 
this week Nash Motors set the industry 
and the launching tradition on its ear. 
It began holding press previews of a 
car that wasn’t even in production, and 
what it said in effect was: The car has 
advantages but it also has limitations. 
Do you like it? If you do, we'll start 
turning it out. If you don’t, for Pete’s 
sake tell us, because we don’t want to 
lose our shirts on an experiment. 

Nash’s car was the first of the standard 
manufacturers’ long-awaited experiments 
in small, low-cost transportation. It was 
a hand-built convertible seating only two 
passengers, but comfortably. It could al- 
so be turned out in hard-top or coupé 
models. Nash’s NXI (Nash Experimental 
International) is 12 feet 1 inch long and 
has an 85-inch wheelbase, contrasted 
with 80 inches for Crosley, 92 for the 
English Austin, and the 111 of the short 
Plymouth. 

Unable to produce a small engine eco- 
nomically, Nash used a European power 
plant and is ready to equip its models 
with any of three engines: an 18-horse- 
power Fiat, which gives 45 to 50 miles to 
the gallon and a top speed of more than 
60 miles per hour, or one of two types of 
36-horsepower engines—one of them a 
Fiat and the other an English Standard. 
Both give 35 to 40 miles to the gallon 
and a top speed of 65 to 70 miles an 
hour. All the engines are four-cylinder 
jobs. The 18-horsepower car would sell 
for about $950; the more powerful types, 
for around $1,000. 

Nash sees a potential market in Europe 
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Among the more than 200 types of GATX 
tank cars, there’s a specialized car for taking 
every type of bulk liquid everywhere the rail- 
roads go. These cars are built in General 
American’s own plants to specifications 
which reduce customers’ handling costs and 
shipping time. 

To keep the 41,000 GATX cars rolling, a 
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network of completely equipped General 
American maintenance shops is in operation. 
A GATX car is never more than a few hours 
away from servicing. 

No capital investment is needed to use this 
fleet. All cars are leased to meet shippers’ 
special requirements. See your nearest GATX 
representative for details. 
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as well as at home for the NXI, but says 
it won't be interested in production un- 
less there is a demand for 100,000 units. 
To find out, it is quizzing 250,000 Ameri- 
cans of all ages and economic brackets. 
It would take “several million dollars” to 
tool up for the low-cost model, and even 
if the company decided to turn out the 
car it wouldn’t be ready for the market 
in 1950. But before it takes the step, 
Nash wants to be sure: “A false buildup 
could cost us a lot of money.” 

Other models appearing this week: 
> Chrysler—with the new lower, racier 
look. Without sacrificing any of Chrys- 
ler’s traditional functionalism or chang- 
ing basic parts, the new model will have 
a more flowing, blended appearance 
gained by smoothing out the squarish 
lines and lengthening the rear fenders. 
The tail light, stop light, and turn signal 
are flush-mounted on each rear fender, 
contributing to the sweeping, smoother 
appearance, 
> Chevrolet—The principal change is the 
addition of a torque-converter type of 
automatic transmission—a cheaper ver- 
sion of the Dynaflow—as optional equip- 
ment. There will be no general price 
reductions in the new line. 


The Big Three Bigger 


Ward’s Automotive Reports, the bible 
of the industry, last week revealed some 
interesting statistics about the first eleven 
months of 1949 auto production: 
> The Big Three—General Motors, Chrys- 
ler, Ford—turned out nearly 86 per cent 
of all passenger cars, compared with 80 
per cent last year. Thus, the industry 
giants were regaining their prewar posi- 
tion in the market; in 1941 they had ac- 
counted for 90 per cent of the total. 
> The independents’ slice dropped from 
a little under 20 per cent to just over 
14. The largest drop was taken by Cros- 
ley, the small-car maker, whose output 
fell 69 per cent from last year. Runner- 
up in the decline was Kaiser-Frazer, 
whose production slipped 68 per cent. 
All the other independents, save two, 
made more cars in the first eleven months 
of 1949 than in the entire twelve months 
of 1948. The exceptions—Hudson and 
Willys—made about the same number. 
However, since over-all production rose 
from a little under 4,000,000 units last 
year to slightly more than 5,000,000 
in 1949, the companies that just held 
their own actually lost proportionately 
in the expanding market. 
> Outstanding among the independents 
was Studebaker, which accelerated pro- 
duction 27 per cent—from 700 cars daily 
at the beginning of the year to 1,100 
at the end—to become No. 4 producer 
in the industry. (Kaiser-Frazer, which 
held the spot in 1948, dropped to eighth 
place. ) 
> GM registered the greatest production 
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New Chrysler: Longer, racier, but with Chrysler's famous functionalism 


advance of the Big Three, with an out- 
put rise of 34 per cent, while Ford bet- 
tered output 31 per cent. Chrysler pro- 
duction increased about 27 per cent. 

> The lower-priced cars resumed their 
commanding lead on assembly lines. The 
greatest production increase among the 
Big Three was in Chevrolets, Fords, 
and Plymouths, which accounted for 57.2 
per cent of their manufacturers’ output 
in the first eleven months of 1949, com- 
pared with 54.2 per cent in 1948. (In 
1941, the last prewar year, 57.8 per cent 
of the Big Three’s cars were in the lower 
brackets.) As far as the entire industry 
was concerned, almost exactly half of 
the cars produced in 1949 were economy 
sizes; 5.7 per cent more than in 1948. 


New Boss for Packard 


Detroit, fortress of self-made men, 
added another to its list last week. Into 
Packard Motor Car Co. as president 
moved Hugh J. Ferry, who has worked 
for 55 of his 65 years. He replaced 
George Christopher, who retired to his 
Ohio farm. 

Ferry went to Packard in March 1910, 
after a career that included managing his 
fighter-brother and diving into the De- 
troit River for pennies thrown by amused 
tourists. Within a year he advanced from 
cost accountant to paymaster. Then he 
swarmed up the company’s ladder via 
the finance division—becoming treasurer 
in 1928, secretary-treasurer in 1936, and 
executive vice president last October. 

Detroit trade gossips guessed that Fer- 
ry would hold the post for only a year or 
two, until a younger man in Packard 
could be groomed or an outsider brought 
in for a revitalizing job. According to 
Ward’s Automotive Reports, the com- 
pany’s production for the first eleven 
months of 1949 was running at 2.1 per 
cent of the industry’s total; down slightly 
from last year, when Packard carved out 
for itself 2.5 per cent of the market. 
Packard assembly lines have been shut 





down since mid-December for a “year- 
end inventory,” with resumption sched- 
uled for an unannounced date in January. 
The 1948 inventory shutdown lasted only 
one week, 


STEEL: 


Price ‘Revolution’ 


The blizzard of comment which fell 
after United States Steel on Dec. 16 an- 
nounced its latest price boost obscured 
the most significant fact of all: The steel 
companies were realigning all of their 
prices to make each separate product 
(from billet to tin plate) stand on its 
own feet and return a profit. U.S. Steel's 
announcement merely was the first; last 
week, the pattern had spread over most 
of the industry. 

While the new schedules will boost 
over-all prices about 4 per cent, many 
charges will be substantially lower in 
what observers have termed a “revolu- 
tion” in steel. Under the old system, the 





Ferry: New hand on Packard’s wheel 
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industry lost money in producing many 
of its products, and made up the loss in 
others. From now on the “loss leader” is 
out; each product must carry its own 
weight. 

Steel prices have always operated on 
a schedule of base charges, standard for 
each product, and a sliding scale of ex- 
tra charges, added to the base price be- 
cause of special chemical or physical 
features desired by the buyer. For ex- 
ample, a buyer will pay a base price for 
steel bars, and an extra charge will be 
put on if he wants an extra-high carbon 
content. 

In general, these pricing schedules 
have remained unchanged, even though 
a technological revolution has been tak- 
ing place. The trade magazine Iron Age 
last week pointed out a prime example: 
the development of wide, high-speed 
continuous mills which roll out tremen- 
dous tonnages of flat-rolled steel. “Before 
this happened,” the magazine said, “it 
was more difficult and costly to make the 
wider sheets; the old hand mills were 
better suited to narrow, short sheets. So 
the steel companies charged more for the 
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wider, less for the narrower ones. MARTIN SWEENY, 

“Today the production and cost pic- utnen 
ture is practically reversed. The modern & L SEFTON, é 
steel mill makes twice as much 40-inch- 


wide strip in an hour as it does 20-inch- 
wide strip. Labor and overhead costs .. . 
are therefore lower on the wider sheets.” 

Under the new schedule, pricing is ar- 
ranged to fit the cost scale: A refrigera- 
tor manufacturer, buying narrow sheets, 
pays $2 more a ton for the steel and $7 
a ton more in extras. An automobile 
manufacturer, who wants to buy wide 
sheets, profits from’ the more efficient 
production. He pays the same $2-a-ton 
base increase, but his extras have been 
slashed sharply, so that he now pays 
$94 a ton for his steel, a drop of $10 
from the price last month. 

Last week, as the new prices took 
hold, experts predicted that the “revolu- 
tion” soon would be reflected in the in- 
dustries which rely on steel; (1) they 
may buy the larger, cheaper products 
and cut them into usable shapes in their 
own plants; (2) some will change prod- 
uct designs to conform with the new 
schedules; (3) others will ease their 
standards and purchase lower-cost steel; 
and (4) they alli will check their require- 
ments, pruning them just as carefully as 
the steel companies have trimmed their 
production lists. 


Big Steel By the Sea 


For almost 35 years Bethlehem Steel 
has operated the only major steel plant 
on the Atlantic Coast, at Sparrows Point, 
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Graceful new design and real comfort are yours 
in Harter’s 1800 suite! These chairs add dis- 
tinctive beauty and deep-seated luxury to your 
office. Their very low price makes them today’s 
best buy in fine office furniture. 


You can’t help but relax in these chairs! 
Their special coil spring seat is topped with a 
thick layer of soft padding for deep and resil- 
ient support. Both seat and back are mounted 
on heavy gauge, solid steel pans which add ex- 
tra strength to the all-steel construction. You 
don’t have to worry about these chairs last- 
ing. They’re built to give you a business life- 
time of good service. 


The high quality and low cost of these fine 


chairs will delight you! Try them in your own 
office. Just ask your Harter dealer for a free 
10-day trial. Handy coupon below will bring 


you his name and address, as well as free lit- 
erature on the 1800 suite. 


HARTER CORPORATION, 
301 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan 
Please send literature on the 1800 suite, and en- 
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farther west. The advantage has been 
sharpened in recent years by the con- 
tinuous hiking of rail freight rates (up 
57.3 per cent from 1939). 

Last week, after months of rumors had 
whetted the industry’s interest, mighty 
U.S. Steel revealed plans to get nearer 
open waters. The corporation has ac- 
quired 3,800 acres of land across the 
Delaware from Trenton, N.J., about 30 
miles northeast of Philadelphia. While 
Big Steel said that “the building of ...a 
mill has not yet been authorized,” it was 
plain that some kind of construction plans 
were in the works. 

The site is on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad (which owned 
the land originally), and the Delaware 
River is deep enough for oceangoing ore 
boats. (U.S. Steel has engineers in 
Venezuela, studying potential ore hold- 
ings.) But whatever plans Big Steel has, 
it faces some rough financing. Experts 
say a modern steel plant—geared to turn 
out large, moneymaking amounts of steel 
—would cost about $1,000,000,000. 


IMPORTS: 
Jap Trickery Again 


Before the war the Japanese were ex- 
perts in deceptive labeling of goods. 
They took advantage of the fact that two 
Japanese villages named Usa gave them 
a chance to ship crockery to America 
labeled “Made in USA.” They went so 
far as to change the names of towns to 
“Chicago” or other well-known Ameri- 
can cities so that they could “lawfully” 
slap a “Made in Chicago” label on their 
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Acme 
How Fast? A Los Angeles aviation editor last week reported the 
X-1 had been clocked at 1,989 mph. The Air Force denied it and 
would only restate its original admission that the X-1 has traveled 
“hundreds of miles faster than sound” (663 mph at 50,000 feet). 


goods. They sold “Firezone” tires and 
“Chrysler” bicycles, and brazenly lab- 
eled Jap-made goods as “Ronson” light- 
ers and “AC” spark plugs. British cot- 
ton-thread makers found the Japanese 
using their spools, covered with Japa- 
nese thread of inferior grades and in 
short lengths. 

By now these episodes had mostly 
faded into a mere memory. But last week 
the $290,000,000 American Smelting & 
Refining Co. felt forced to warn custom- 
ers to watch out for inferior lead from 
Japan bearing the “Selby” brand of the 
company’s Selby, Calif., plant. 

Faulty: About three months ago Bers 
& Co. of Philadelphia and K. Hettleman & 
Sons of Baltimore; makers of solder and 
other lead products, had jumped at the 
chance to buy between 100 and 200 tons 
of the Selby-branded lead at a 14 per 
cent discount. When the metal arrived, 
the buyers found it was neither uniform 
nor up to specifications. Incredulously, 
they asked American Smelting, how 
come? 

AS&R officials—who had made no ship- 
ments to Japan since the war—were also 
puzzled. They asked for samples. One 
look showed that the bars were of a dif- 
ferent size and had a different type of 
lettering. Some even had “Selby” spelled 
backward because the caster forgot to 
reverse the letters in the mold so that the 
imprint would come out correctly. 

A laboratory analysis showed that, al- 
though AS&R’s lead is pure, the Japanese 
bars contained as much as 13 per cent 
impurities. One bar even had a piece of 
iron a half inch below the surface. Since 
iron floats on molten lead, it had to be 


held down until the lead started to 
harden, so this was hardly an accident. 

The New York broker who imported 
the metal protested that he had inno- 
cently bought it from Allied Headquar- 
ters in Japan as “confiscated” lead with 
a Selby brand and no guarantee of qual- 
ity and had then openly resold it the 
same way at a cut rate. 

One metals expert said a flood of 
phony bars from Japan was unlikely. 
The Japs don’t produce enough lead for 
their own needs. He called the bars “an 
extremely crude attempt at fraudulent 
misrepresentation; I don’t know how 
they thought they could get away with 
it.” Now that twe buyers had been 
stung, the trade was on notice. 

Trademark Peril: American trade- 
mark experts, though, were worried. Jap 
tires bearing U.S. Rubbers “Royal” 
trademark are being shipped into the 
Philippines right now. And Japanese 
manufacturers have already applied to 
their patent office for registration of 
marks similar to those used by American 
manufacturers. 

The eleven-nation Far Eastern Com- 
mission has issued a directive to ban 
these deceptive practices. And the U. S. 
Trademark Association wants to make 
the ban iron-clad by persuading the State 
Department to spell it out in any future 
peace treaty with Japan. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Stacked Odds: The Commodity Ex- 
change Authority issued some sobering 
figures for speculators who plunge in the 
grain market for the fast action they can’t 
get in stocks. Nine-year records of 400,- 
000 trades handled by a discontinued 
Chicago brokerage house showed that 
6,598 speculators lost $12,000,000. The 
profits of the other 2,184 speculators 
were only $2,000,000. Merchants in the 
grain business fared better than farmers 
or other groups, but even so 71 per cent 
of them lost money. 

Suit: Bolivian pilot Erick Rios Bridoux, 
just out of the hospital, got slapped with 
a $500,000 damage suit by Eastern Air 
Lines for the loss of one DC-4 on Nov. 1. 
The Washington airport crash, worst in 
commercial aviation history, killed 55 
people. Eastern charged that Rios, in a 
P-38, “carelessly, recklessly, and negli- 
gently caused and permitted said airplane 
to collide . . .” 

Synthetic Gasoline: Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation Coal, the nation’s largest pro- 
ducer, abandoned plans for a $120,000,- 
000 gasoline-from-coal plant and closed 
its multimillion-dollar pilot plant outside 
Pittsburgh after thirteen months of ’round- 
the-clock operation. President George H. 
Love fumed: “No sane person would 
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MEET SCOTLAND'S FAVOURITE SON... Men- 


about-town—like everybody else—agree that Scotland’s favourite 


is their favourite, too... Johnnie Walker. It’s just naturally 
Scotch...a smoother-than-smooth whisky of superlative mellowness 
and richness of flavour to the very last sip. 

; JOHNNIE WALKER Born 1820, still going strong. 
Blended Scotch Whisky... the same high quality the world over. 
Red Label ... Black Label .... both 86.8 proof. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y, 

Sole Importer. 
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Hilton Hotels are traditional with the better- 
than-average class of travellers who expect anc 
demand the acme of sincere friendliness and hos- 
pitality in their out-of-town headquarters. Since 
our hotels serve this quality group across the 
country, our advertising to them naturally must 
be national in scope. It is our belief that there 
is no surer way to reach all these exceptional 
guests than through Newsweek. That is why we have 
increased our space in Newsweek over the years. 
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dream of investing great sums of money 
in a venture tied to coal . . . Labor rela- 
tions in the industry are so bad that none 
of these things is possible.” 

Coke: U.S. Ambassador David Bruce 
asked the French Government to lay off 
Coca-Cola. French wine interests and the 
Communist press, after a months-long 
campaign, have succeeded in getting a 
bill before the National Assembly which 
would stop output and sale of Cokes in 
France. 

Clothing: The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reported that clothing prices had 
dropped 7% per cent since October 1945 
to the lowest point since August 1947. 
The BLS cost-of-living index, down 2 per 
cent from a year ago, showed virtually 
no change from October to November. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Overjama: The Blanklette Corp., New 
York City, is marketing a two-piece sleep- 
ing garment for children, to be worn 
over regular pajamas. Blink-Ins take the 
place of a blanket and cannot be kicked 
off during sleep. 

Hypo-Oiler: Gaunt Industries, Chi- 
cago, is manufacturing an oil can the 
shape and size of a fountain pen, with a 
hypodermic-type needle at the end. Light 
pressure produces a film of oil on a hard- 
to-get-at surface; heavier pressure emits 
a drop. 

Spring Dispenser: The Lowerator Di- 
vision of American Machine & Foundry 
Corp., New York, is demonstrating a rack 
for grocery stores and super markets 
which automatically lifts products up to 
the marketing “level” as choices are made. 
A series of springs maintains the level of 
the rack, returning to the bottom when 
the dispenser is refilled. 
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Self-leveling selling rack 
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“Our 300 Samsen folding 
chairs look like new 
.-- because stains 
and foot marks 
wipe off so easily” 


says Mr. Marc R. Levine, 
Purchasing Agent for the Fairmont 
Hotel of San Francisco, California 








The performance record of 
Samson chairs in hotels, churches, 
schools, clubs, radio stations, rec- 
reation parks and department 
stores through years of abuse is 
truly remarkable. Choose any one 
of the seven popular Samson fold- 
ing chair styles. For special quan- 
tity prices, see your local public 
seating distributor, or contact 
Shwayder Bros. direct for the 
name of your nearest dealer. 
@ Electrically welded tubular 
steel frame 
e Weather-resistant baked-on 
enamel finish 
e Posture fitting backs and seats 
e Easy to stack in small space 
e@ Can’t tip, tilt, wobble or pinch. 
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folding chair for 
every public seating need 
SHWAYDER BROS., INC., DETROIT 29, MICH. 
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Use it also for 


FAST RELIEF 
of 
ACID INDIGESTION 
COLD DISCOMFORTS 
MUSCULAR ACHES and PAINS 


New Low Price for 16’ TV Console 


THE SHOREHAM brings you big Magnascope 
"150" television in exquisite cabinet of 
mahogany or maple finish. $339.50 


Alka- 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Selling Direct to User 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FACTORIES: New York « St. Louis 


Minneapolis « Des Moines * Kansus City 








NOW AT LAST! 
A Salesman’s Case 
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Here’s news that means you can save money 
on business cases—up to 50% savings! Amaz- 
ing new TUFIDE looks like leather, feels like 
leather, outwears leather . .. TUFIDE makes 
the most durable business cases and luggage 
ever developed—they’re unconditionally guar- 
anteed for five years. Your dealer has a com- 
plete selection of Stebco portfolios, ring bind- 
ers, brief bags, and luggage to match—in 
TUFIDE, (and in many quality leathers, too). 


é ufide General Electric Co, 
BUSINESS U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co. 
CASES B. F. Goodrich Co. 
*$ Allis Chalmers Co. 
5 0 and many others 
mum areusing TUFIDE. 


Famous companies like: 
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SEND FOR FREE FACTS! 


& STEBCO PRODUCTS, Dept. 8-1, 

§ 1401 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, lil. 

§ = Please rush details about amazing new, 
: TUFIDE without obligation. 


' Name_________paagyt___ 
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t Company Addr. 
I City & Zone 
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If Foreign Exchanges Were Freed 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


vEN those responsible for the de- 
E valuation of some 30 currencies 
since September admit that the re- 
sults have been disappointing. 

Devaluation was, in fact, the wrong 
remedy. What was called for was not 
continued exchange control with low- 
er fiat rates, but the restoration of free 
exchanges. This is a nec- 
essary transitional step to 
eventual return to a full in- 
ternational gold standard. 
Gold means real stability 
based on freedom. Ex- 
change control means a 
fictitious stability based on 
coercion. 

Exchange control subor- 
dinates the citizen to the 
bureaucrat. Free exchange 
rates subordinate the bureaucrat to 
the citizen. Under controls the bu- 
reaucrat imposes a fiat rate by tell- 
ing the citizens: “You must buy and 
sell sterling (or dollars) at this rate— 
or else.” With free rates the bureau- 
crat is compelled to woo the confi- 
dence of the citizen. He must follow 
policies that will make the citizens of 
his own and other countries place a 
high value on the currency and real 
faith in its stability. Hence freedom 
promotes fiscal and monetary reform, 
while exchange control conceals the 
necessity for it. 


chief blame for the fateful decision 
to devalue, and for the chain reaction 
that it touched off elsewhere. But re- 
sponsibility must be shared also by 
the International Monetary Fund. 

The last annual report of the fund 
was available to Cripps two months 
before he announced devaluation on 
Sept. 18. If the report had recom- 
mended free exchange rates he would 
have been forced to give the recom- 
mendation great weight. But it never 
did. It did strongly hint at the need 
of “an exchange rate adjustment” for 
“countries with dollar payments diffi- 
culties.” It was this hint that Cripps 
followed. 

The fund report wavers between a 
philosophy of freedom and a philos- 
ophy of statism. It deplores, in the 
abstract, “restrictions and discrim- 
ination” and “multiple rates.” It dreads 
the prospect of world trade “conducted 


S" Stafford Cripps must bear the 








with inconvertible currencies on the 
basis of bilateral bargains.” But when 
the fund faces a specific decision, it 
usually throws its weight on the side 
of control. Never once has it unequiv- 
ocally come out for the abandonment 
of exchange control. It prefers fiat 
rates to free rates. 

When Peru in November 
adopted a free rate for its 
currency, and took one of 
the most promising steps 
away from exchange control 
that has been taken by any 
nation since the war, the 
fund gave the action a very 
cool approval. And the No- 
vember review of Barclay’s 
Bank of London explains 
that “to allow sterling to 
go free would have been against the 
letter and the spirit of the Bretton 
Woods agreement”—under which the 
fund was established. 

In the same report in which the 
fund deplores “restrictions” we find 
it urging its member nations to place 
still further restrictions on private 
transactions in gold—either at “prem- 
ium prices” or for “illegitimate pur- 
poses, particularly hoarding.” Today 
nearly every government in the world 
is inflating and debasing its currency 
unit, cheating its own citizens of their 
savings. The fund gives its apparent 
blessing to this process: “Changes in 
exchange rates can, and under ap- 
propriate conditions should, be an in- 
strument of economic policy.” The real 
villain, it seems, is not the govern- 
ment that prints and depreciates pa- 
per money, but the citizen who tries 
to protect himself against this depre- 
ciation by putting part of his savings 
in gold. 


ET the fund, in the face of its own 
Views seems genuinely surprised 
that the world has not been moving 
toward freedom. “No member of the 
fund,” it finds, “which originally 
availed itself of the provisions . . . 
permitting exchange restrictions in 
the transitional period, has _subse- 
quently felt itself able to renounce 
the rights provided.” On the contrary: 
“In a number of countries, new ex- 
change restrictions have been im- 
posed or existing restrictions ex- 
panded.” 
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The Three R’s of the SOUTH 


From these three R’s your factory can learn 
the facts of industrial life: 


The first R is for Resources ... the natural 
bounties that help a plant flourish. 


The second R is for Room... growing room 
that builds industrial health ...the kind of 
growing room found all along the 8,000-mile 
Southern Railway System. 


The third R is for Rewards... already proven 
on the balance sheets of thousands of new 
industries in the fast-growing South. 


Resources ... Room... Rewards. You will 
find them all in your future when you— — 


“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


CrmaeT FE. Reowrrncs 
— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 














For real comfort 
HOTEL 


“Lcennox 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 






@ Radio in every room 
@ Noiseproofed throughout 
@ Finest foods 






e Garage facilities 


Rates from 
$3.50 
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The FIRE calls the firemen 


An automatic FIRE ALARM is 
a feature of the GLOBE Sprinkler 
system. It operates while the 
sprinklers are extinguishing the 
FIRE, Install this system. Why 
depend on a passerby for a mid- 
night FIRE alarm? 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Oftices in nearly all principal cities 
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Prayer and Hard Work 


Last March the textile mill which was 
the sole industry in Mays Landing, N. J. 
(population, 1,800), folded up, throwing 
800 persons out of work. As an antidote 
to this stunning blow, the Rev. William 
F. Emery Jr., pastor of the Presbyterian 
church there, organized a vigorous pray- 
er movement. 

Then he and other local clergymen 
took the lead in forming a Chamber of 
Commerce. This week the new organiza- 
tion had bought one of the old factory 
buildings and was completing arrange- 
ments to lease it to a Philadelphia dress 
manufacturer. The venture will employ 
only 50 people, but Emery was confident 
that continued prayer and hard work 
would put Mays Landing back on its feet. 


Disunity Prevails 

Many Protestant and Jewish leaders 
of the United States last week responded 
enthusiastically to Pope Pius’s Christmas 
appeal for a return to religion (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 2). They failed to agree with 
the Pope on only one important point: 
that the return be specifically to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

One of the most outspoken critics was 
Dr. John W. Behnken, president of the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. He 
said: “For us . . . there can be no return 
to a church which claims to take the place 
of Christ and whose leader claims to bé 
the vicar of Christ.” 

The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Episcopal 


RELIGION 





Bishop of Washington, agreed that unity 
of all Christians against militant atheism 
is a goal “which all of us must share in 
hope and prayer.” Nevertheless, he saw 
no chance that the solution of “our un- 
happy separation is likely to come by 
the capitulation of many of us to what 
seems to us to be presumptuous claims.” 

Dr. Julius Mark, senior rabbi of one 
of the nation’s largest reformed Jewish 
congregations, New York City’s Temple 
Emanu-E], endorsed the Pope’s call for a 
religious resurgence. He added, however, 
that this will not be achieved by “every- 
one joining the Roman Catholic or any 
other one church.” 


The New Look 


Although he is only a humble village 
priest, Father André Letellier is prob- 
ably the most stylishly dressed clergy- 
man in all France. His new cassock, worn 
for the first time on Christmas Eve, was 
tailored by Christian Dior, the Parisian 
couturier who fathered the new look in 
women’s apparel. 

Father Letellier’s only cassock had been 
destroyed in a fire which damaged his 
church in Milly, a sleepy town near Paris. 
Lacking $45 to purchase a new cassock, 
the priest tacked up a notice describing 
his plight. To his aid came Dior, who 
frequently attends services at Milly. 

Thus it was that Father Letellier 
visited Dior’s elegant establishment. 
When the garment was ready for a final 
fitting, Dior himself was there to see that 
it hung correctly. As a final touch, a Dior 
label was stitched in. 





Religious News Service 
Cireular Sanctuary: This design puts 900 worshippers within 45 
feet of the altar in the newly dedicated Catholic Little Flower 
Church in Richmond Heights, Mo. Choir loft overlooks the church. 
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Steel works for EVERYONE 


IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


350 FIFTH 


So Says Charles Cochran, stce! worker 
in Ohio. And he is absolutely right. 
For in 1948, a year of high production, 
steel’s “Safety First” record was less 
than six accidents for each million 

man hours of work. That safety 

record is twice as good as the average for 


all other industries combined. 


Continuous plant-wide programs for 
safety training and education aided 

by better, safer equipment make steel 
working safe. In fact, the whole “Safety 
First” movement originated in the 

steel industry many years ago. 

Steel men take pride in their skill and 
they are proud, too, of their 

safety record. They express this 

in greater production of quality steel 


...and all Americans benefit. 


AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 














Holm sets a cap for Aherne 


Revival 


She Stoops te Conquer (New York 
City Theater Company). As artistic su- 
pervisor of the City Center’s third theater 
season, Maurice Evans faces the difficult 
chore of presenting four popular-priced 
productions at fortnightly intervals. How- 
ever, he gets his repertory off to a prom- 
ising start with Oliver Goldsmith’s bu- 
colic comedy. 

With Burl Ives as the sober squire, 
Brian Aherne and Celeste Holm as the 
romantic leads, and Ezra Stone as a 
bounding, boisterous Tony Lumpkin, the 
entire company plays the familiar jest 
with considerable style and a gusty good 
will. It is a long time since “She Stoops 
to Conquer” has been more than moder- 
ately amusing, but under these auspices 
the eighteenth-century comedy responds 
gratefully to revival. 


New Plays 


The Velvet Gleve (Guthrie McClin- 
tic) is a literate, quietly entertaining 
comedy that won Rosemary Casey The 
Christophers’ $5,000 prize this year as “a 
comedy most likely to promote Christian 
ideals in American living.” While the 
prizes are being given out, the author 
might be awarded a second for writing 
Walter Hampden a role that fits his state- 
ly measure and for creating another part 
good enough to bring Grace George back 
to the stage after an absence of seven 
years. 

As Mother Hildebrand, the mother 
general of a Roman Catholic religious 
order, Miss George is required to oppose 
a stern and stubborn bishop who has been 
convinced by reactionary parishioners 
that a liberal young professor in her col- 
lege is a Red. Mother Hildebrand, in her 
wisdom, knows better, and when she 
modestly undertakes to help the bishop 
change his mind, His Excellency accepts 
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the help without ever quite knowing 
what happened to him. 

To be strict about it, Miss Casey has 
contrived only a tenuous story that is 
almost exclusively parochial in its humor 
and one that progresses placidly despite 
McClintic’s urbane direction. But Miss 
George brings to her role a remembered 
graciousness and a consummate skill that 
stir the play into something headier than 
a mere tempest in a clerical teacup. In 
this good deed she is abetted by an ex- 
ceptionally able cast. 

Hampden, as the arthritic Monsignor 
Burke, plays Mother Hildebrand’s con- 
spiratorial ally with a bit of a brogue and 
a delightfully wise and salty sense of 
humor. Jean Dixon, looking unexpectedly 
serene as the militant Sister Monica, 
happily does not let her nun’s robes 
smother her crisp comedy delivery, and 
John Williams and Ben Lackland are fine 
as respectively the embattled bishop and 
a visiting Presbyterian. Backing these 
veterans are three promising youngsters 
making their debuts: James Noble, 
Naomi Riordan, and Barbara Brady, 
daughter of Katherine Alexander and 
granddaughter of the ageless Miss George. 


How Long Till Summer (Leon J. 
Bronesky and Edward M. Gilbert). Un- 
like Hollywood's successful considerations 
of racial prejudice in the past year, Sar- 
ett and Herbert Rudley’s play has little 
to recommend it beyond good intentions. 
On a divided stage the authors parallel 
the ethical problems of a Negro lawyer 
(Josh White) whose nomination for Con- 
gress depends on a corrupt political ma- 
chine and the story of his terrified young 
son as he reacts to his first brutal contact 
with discrimination. With the exception 
of two youngsters—Josh White Jr. and 
Charles Taylor—a number of competent 
Negro and white players are hopelessly 
handicapped by a confused and ineftec- 
tual drama. 





. 
Allies: Grace George and Hampden 
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HOCKEY: 


Odds Against 


With less than five minutes to go, the 
New York Rangers were trailing the 
Chicago Black Hawks by 2-1 when Dun- 
can Fisher spun in the tying goal. Only 
twenty seconds later, teammate Don 
Raleigh scored. In a subsequent 45-sec- 
ond interval teammate Eddie Laprade 
scored twice to give the Rangers a 5-2 
victory. 

These four goals in 2 minutes 57 sec- 
onds last week in New York also gave the 
team an all-time National Hockey League 
record, and a most welcome one it was. 
The previous mark (four Detroit goals in 
3 minutes 52 seconds in 1944) was set 
against the Rangers. 


BASEBALL: 


Situacién Don Q 


In San Juan last week some Puerto 
Ricans fretted over the clamor that rose, 
frequent and full-throated, from Escobar 
Stadium during Sunday-morning and 
week-night baseball games. Intruding as 
it did upon morning sleep and evening 
dance music at the nearby Caribe Hilton 
and Normandie hotels, it might offend 
money-bearing tourists. 

More Puerto Ricans, however, seemed 
more concerned over the dispatches that 
were being sent back to the island by 
Buck Canel, its best-selling radio re- 
porter, during a quick trip to the United 
States. His stories covered last week's 
trading, by the Brooklyn Dodgers to the 
Boston Braves, of one Luis Olmo, a na- 
tive Puerto Rican outfielder. In the 
United States the deal was passed over 
lightiy. But in Puerto Rico, apparently, 
no baseball matter is ever a small thing. 

This season the six-team Puerto Rico 
Professional League will play its 80- 
game, October-to-February schedule be- 
fore some 250,000 customers in parks 
ranging in capacity from San Juan’s 14,- 
000 to Aguadilla’s 2,000; another 75,000 
persons are expected to witness the sub- 
sequent Caribbean World Series between 
the champions of Cuba, Venezuela, 
Panama, and Puerto Rico at Escobar 
Stadium. 

Family Divided: From the gover. 
nor’s mansion, recently, a team manager 
received an invitation to come out and 
talk baseball with Luis Mufioz Marin’s 
young daughters, followers of the San 
Juan Senators despite their father’s firm 
adherence to the Caguas club. The 
strong men who untangled a fist fight in 
the Escobar stands found, at the very 
center of it, an Insular senator. 

Although gambling is forbidden in 
league parks, vendors openly peddle tick- 
ets for the quiniela—the winning ticket 


Newsweek, January 9, 1950 
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being the number of the player who 
scores the first run of the game. Betting 
is furtive but obviously heavy; grateful 
fans rush out to stuff money into a star’s 
hands after a decisive play. 

Commonly, players and umpires judged 
guilty of flagrant errors are pelted with 
chupones (peeled oranges sucked dry) 
and need police escorts to get out of 
parks. One umpire, finding his dressing 
room besieged by angry customers, ar- 
ranged (1) to be taken 6 miles outside 
the town in a police car and (2) to be 
met there by a friend. At the rendezvous 
point, police or no police, three carloads 
of avengers were still in pursuit. 

The waiting friend was the strapping 
(6 feet, 218 pounds) Eli (Buck) Canel, 
born and raised in Staten Island, N. Y., as 
stalwart as his mother’s Scottish blood 
could make him but old enough (43) to 
feel that he was beyond such precarious 
excitement. Before 40, he had never even 
laid eyes on Puerto Rico. At that age he 
was working out his tenth year as a New 
York announcer for the National Broad- 
casting Company, handling a variety of 
major sports events. He also had re- 
ported United Nations proceedings at 


Dumbarton Oaks, San Francisco, Lon- 
don, and New York, and had been the 
“voice” for rebroadcast speeches by 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill. 

Remote Millions: But no man heard 
by an estimated 15,000,000 persons ever 
felt more unknown. The reason: Canel’s 
work was done in Spanish (learned from 
his Spanish father) and channeled to 
Latin America. His work finally brought 
him to a frustrated conclusion: “In Staten 
Island I was nobody.” 

Puerto Rico was quite different. In 
the brief stopover he made there during 
a Caribbean vacation trip in 1946, every- 


one seemed to know him as a result of 


his years of broadcasting baseball games 


in Spanish from the United States; one 
group even offered him a steady job. 
There were times, later, when he re- 
gretted having taken it. 

As much a slave to precision as any 
mainlander, Canel was shocked by Puerto 
Rican assistants who wandered off at 
tense broadcasting moments to get a cup 
of coffee or to root in an important run. 
But by this season Canel had become one 
of the hottest operatives in the country’s 
hottest sport. 

Sackpot: His income was such that, 
offered $20,000 for a four-month broad- 
casting job in Cuba, he turned it down. 
His broadcasts of Puerto Rican games 
over an island network, his quiz pro- 
gram, and his reconstructions of major 
American contests (rebroadcast to ten 
other countries) were pulling in 30 to 40 
letters a day. And one of his expressions, 
devised by him for blatantly commercial 
purposes, had a place in the country’s 
daily language. 

On Canel’s broadcasts, any time the 
bases are filled a game reaches “Situ- 
acién Don Q”; if the next batter hits a 
homer (as did a dozen last year but none 
has so far this season) he collects $100 


Puerto Ricans awaited reports by Canel (right) on Olmo (left) 


from the Don Q company, the an- 
nouncer’s rum-making sponsor. Puerto 
Ricans picked up the term as a quick 
way of reporting any difficult situation. 
Asked about a student strike at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico rector Jaime Be- 
nitez told news men: “La situacién es 
Don Q.” 

Harder to accept, for the island’s fans, 
is the neutrality maintained in Canel’s 
play-by-play accounts. To them, judging 
by their persistent questions, a man who 
claims he can follow a baseball league 
without becoming violently partial to 
one club must be lying. But last week 
Canel still insisted: “I don’t care who 
wins—and I'd have a carload of them 
after me if I did.” 


Newsweek 
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Shape of Things to Come 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HE way I feel about it personally, 

friends, this is not the moment to 
be thinking about the year A.D. 2000. 
Let us take our centuries .50 at a time, 
is my slogan. Certain bookmakers will 
lay you no better than 11 to 5 that 
there will be such a thing as a year 
2000, and if you win, you can’t collect. 
Can you? Don’t answer that 
question. It is purely medi- 
tative. 

However, quite a lot of 
people have begun the pres- 
ent year by thinking and 
talking about what life will 
be like 50 years from now. 
One of these is William 
Leonard, a radio philosopher 
who wears the white and 
mulberry silks of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting stable. Dr. Leonard 
has been interviewing writers like 
James Thurber and me (when I say 
“like Thurber and me,” I mean we 
are both nearsighted) about the pros- 
pects for the year 2000 in our own 
special fields. 

Mr. Thurber’s field, as I understand 
it, is men and women. That’s a good, 
wide field to patrol, and mighty scenic 
in certain sections, too. Thurber’s 
guess, I believe, is that there will be 
no men in the year 2000. Or maybe 
it's no women. One way or another, 
that will constitute quite a change, 
and may have a radical effect on con- 
ditions in my own special fields, which 
are sports and taxidermy. 

Just the same, I have got to go along 
on the assumption that there will be a 
certain number both of men and 
women, as well as pheasants to stuff 
for the barbershop trade. It’s not the 
disappearance of one or more sexes 
that I anticipate. It’s a sort of general 
change in looks. 


s I was saying to Dr. Leonard, in 
the year 1950, the 7-foot basket- 

ball player is a commonplace. I can 
see several of them grazing in the 
fields right now, from my window, 
which commands a broad view of 
Oklahoma, Illinois, Kentucky, and 
Canarsie. As everyone knows, basket- 
ball coaches with losing teams become 
despondent toward the end of each 
season. At present, a morbid losing 
coach more often than not will try to 
do away with himself by climbing to 
the top of the highest basketball player 





on his squad and throwing himself off. 
More often than not, the coach will 
escape with mere frustrations and 
contusions. 

By A.D. 2000, both 9-foot and 10- 
foot basketball players should be in 
full production, so that the coach’s 
mortality expectation will be nearly 
100 per cent, especially if 
he thinks to set the player 
on a high stool or a tele- 
phone book before ascend- 
ing. Telephone books will 
be thicker in the year 2000. 
I say that at the risk of in- 
vading someone else’s spe- 
cial field, probably Tommy 
Manville’s. 

Then there is the matter 
of night baseball. At the 
rate things are moving now in Wash- 
ington and St. Louis, night ball will be 
unlimited everywhere 50 years from 
now. It is just a question of crying 
real tears. Clark Griffith wept real 
tears at a baseball owners’ meeting not 
long ago, and they had to give his 
Washington team unlimited night ball, 
more or less, to make him put his 
handkerchief away. By 2000, Griff 
will get what he wants without even 
a sniffle. 


HE problem is, who will be playing 

ball then? Mr. Griffith is said to 
have signed a great gray owl, name of 
Scotiaptex nebulosa, to play center 
field, and the St. Louis Cardinals are 
bringing up a switch-hitting cat from 
the minors to take Marty Marion’s 
place at short-stop. However, these 
are just stopgap measures. 

By A.D. 2000, the chances are that 
human beings—I use the term advised- 
ly—will have adapted themselves fully 
to the post-sunset age. Those will be 
men out there on the ball field, even 
if they show certain Darwinian en- 
vironmental stigmata, such as_ tail 
feathers, hooked beaks, and a set of 
thin whiskers extending at right angles 
from the muzzle. 

It may be expected that along 
toward the month of February 2000, 
Jake LaMotta will insist on having one 
more tune-up match before defending 
his world’s middleweight champion- 
ship against Robert Villemain. And I 
think the request will be refused again. 
After all, who is Jake to make a mock- 
ery of the boxing game? 
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FEEL the difference in your scalp! What a 
wonderful wake-up glow-—when you use 
Vitalis “Live-Action” care. That's Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout!” 50 seconds’ mas- 
sage with active Vitalis (1) stimulates scalp 
(2) prevents dryness (3) routs flaky dandruff 
(4) helps check excessive falling hair. Then 
10 seconds to comb and you're all set! 
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SEE the difference in your hair! How much 
neater, handsomer your hair is—set to stay 
that way all day! Natural-looking — never 
“slicked down.” Vitalis contains no greasy 
liquid petrolatum—just pure, natural vegeta- 
ble oil. For a scalp that feels its best and hair 
that looks its best, get “Live-Action” Vitalis 
at any drug counter or at your barber shop. 
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The Record Year 


For the first time in nearly a year and 
a half, the phonograph-record industry 
faced the future with assurance and op- 
timism, The last year had produced strife 
and confusion in a dogfight which could 
be termed the Battle of the RPM’s—with 
Columbia whirling determinedly at 33% 
revolutions per minute and RCA Victor 
turning just as grimly at 45 rpm. The 
public was bewildered; the critics were 





Wallerstein (left) and Folsom 


resentful, and the dealers were caught 
with overstocked shelves of conventional 
records designed to play on 78-rpm 
turntables. The summer slump, which is 
always bad, was worse than ever. 

In spite of this, however, Columbia 

which had over six months’ head start 
on RCA Victor in the new-type record- 
ings—continued to report growing sales 
for its Long Playing (LP) Microgroove 
records. And RCA Victor, as fall ap- 
proached, began an intensive promotional 
campaign which unexpectedly began to 
pay off quicker than anticipated. The so- 
called Christmas buying began early and 
stayed late. By the end of the year, Victor 
was pressing 2,000,000 of its new 45- 
rpm records a month. Other labels re- 
ported similar business for records of all 
three speeds. (But various trade estimates 
predicted that 1949 would still be any- 
where from 25 to 12 per cent off 1948— 
and 1948 had fallen below 1947.) 

For the time being, at least, all three 
speeds were here to stay, for it would 
take some time to eliminate the need for 
78s. Columbia’s 33% had proved itself 
superior in the field of serious music of 
long duration. RCA Victor's 45 had 
shown itself to be tops in the handling of 
popular and/or single selections. 

In early December, RCA made an an- 
nouncement which had a most settling 
effect on the field: after the new year, 
it would manufacture sets which played 
all three speeds. This was interpreted 
by the trade to mean that Victor would 
shortly announce the inclusion of 33% 
in its scheme of things, without, how- 
ever, sacrificing its 45s. 

The trade was right. This week, Frank 
M. Folsom, president of RCA, announced 
that his company would “make available 
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its great artists and unsurpassed class- 
ical library on new and improved long- 
playing (33% rpm) records.” But RCA 
was firm about one thing. “The ‘45’ is 
here to stay,” said Folsom, “and is des- 
tined to lead all other types of recorded 
music.” 

Although trade sources had expected 
Columbia also to compromise and to an- 
nounce 45s for pops and short selections, 
the firm did not—for the time being, at 
least. “Columbia is in business to make 
records the public wants,” said Edward 
Wallerstein, president. “So far we have 
had no public demand for 45 rpm rec- 
ords.” With this statement Wallerstein 
was careful to leave the door open for 
eventual Columbia 45s—the company 
would obviously make them if there was 
enough demand. At the same time, how- 
ever, he announced a promotion drive to 
push the company’s 7-inch 33% LP’s— 
which so far have enjoyed no very 
marked success. 

Perhaps it was the authoritative trade 
journal Record Retailing which summed 
the whole business up most philosophi- 
cally: “Due to the so-called Battle of the 
Speeds, the public has never spoken so 
much about records as in the past year, 
which has been translated mto the pur- 
chase of new playing equipment and 
new speed records.” 


Kubelik to Chicago 


It took nearly two years for the trustees 
of the Chicago Symphony to find a musi- 
cal director for an orchestra which had 
gone without a permanent maestro since 
the departure of Artur Rodzinski in the 
spring of 1948. Last week the name of 
the new head man was announced.* As 
had been rumored, he was Rafael Kube- 
lik, 35-year-old former conductor of the 
Czech Philharmonic and son of the vir- 
tuoso violinist Jan Kubelik (Newsweek, 
Nov. 28, 1949). 

Kubelik faces a rugged future in Chi- 
cago, for no one has been able to hold 
on to the post since the death of Freder- 
ick Stock in 1942. But in making known 
the trustees’ unanimous decision, Edward 
L. Ryerson, president of the orchestra 
association, said: “The orchestra reached 
its golden period under Frederick Stock 
when he was a young man. Therefore we 
sought to establish a new era of similar 
success by choosing another young man 
to be the new conductor.” 

A similar view on the situation was not 
held, however, by Claudia Cassidy, the 
Chicago Tribune’s pungently powerful 
critic. “A man who has been conducting 
for fifteen years is probably indicating 
pretty clearly what can be expected of 





when the New York Philharmonic-Symphony an- 
nounced that Dimitri Mitropoulos cou be the 
orchestra’s conductor for the 1950-51 season. He 
and Leopold Stokowski are sharing the podium this 
year. 


of concerts he [Kubelik] conducted in- 
ferior Mozart, Beethoven, and Brahms 
... Apparently we have no chance of get- 
ting an absolutely top-flight conducto: 
. . . He would be, in the popular phrase, 


>» 


‘too hard to handle’. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Like many another symphony orches- 
tra, the Utah Symphony (home base, Salt 
Lake City) skirts the narrow edge of 
financial disaster between the end of one 
season (deficit time) and the beginning 
of the next (raising-of-the-budget time). 
Last season was particularly rough. A 
$40,000 loss seemed too big for a while, 
but when the musicians went unpaid for 
three weeks and the orchestra seemed 
certain to expire, Utahans got busy. Lead- 
ing citizens pledged $20,000; Univer- 
sity of Utah students got up anothe 
$4,000, and fund-raising activities all 
over the state produced more. 

Still faced with a deficit, however, con- 
ductor Maurice Abravanel cut his orches- 
tral expenses down to $105,000 for the 
season and augmented his own below-par 
salary with guest-conducting—including 
teeing off the Marc Blitzstein Broadway 
production of “Regina.” But that was 
not all. Seeking to attract new customers, 
the symphony announced a money-back 
guarantee “if not 100 per cent satisfied.” 

Last week, after four concerts—includ- 
ing two performances of the Verdi “Re- 
quiem”—no one had asked for a refund, 
although the box office had stayed open a 
half hour after each concert and the 
symphony office downtown had been ever 
ready to oblige. 
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-—— THE DANCE — 


Uday Shankar and wife Amala 


Return of Shankar 
Sol Hurok first saw Uday Shankar 


some 27 years ago, when the Hindu 
dancer was touring with Pavlova. The 
young impresario was struck by the 
young Indian’s grace, beauty, and sense 
of theater. This interest resulted in the 
now familiar billing, “S. Hurok presents 
Uday Shankar.” 

Shankar set out on his first American 
tour in the season of 1932. His success 
was phenomenal. Audiences (made up 
mostly of women) swooned happily as 
they learned about “mudras” (the Hindu 
gesture language) and admired Shankar's 
lithe body. 

Shankar periodically visited the United 
States until 1938. The following year, he 
established the Uday Shankar India Cul- 
ture Center in Almora, in the Himalayas. 
When the war interrupted this project, 
he began making a movie, “Kalpana,” 
which took four years to complete. Last 
year, looking many pounds heavier than 
the glittering god of earlier days, he re- 
turned to America to present this film 
record of the cultural heritage of his 
country. 

The old relationship with Hurok was 
renewed; a tour was arranged, and Shan- 
kar went back to India to get in shape. 
Last week, complete with 2 tons of bag- 
gage, 115 weird and wonderful musical 
instruments, and a company of thirteen 
(including his pretty wife, Amala), Shan- 
kar opened a three-week stand in New 
York which will be followed by a twelve- 
week road tour. None of his present com- 
pany has ever danced in America before, 
and considerably more than half of his 
repertory is new. Now close upon 50, he 
had worked off about 20 pounds. And if 
not as quick and catlike as before, he was 
still a master on the stage, and the serene 
and elegant progress of his company was 
a beautifully presented reminder of a 
gentler civilization. 
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‘The Rural’ 


A fattened calf changed the life of 
John James Dillon. When he was an up- 
state New York farm boy, his family had 
counted on money from the sale of the 
animal. But a middleman curtly wrote 
that what the calf brought hadn’t even 
paid freight charges. Young Dillon there- 
upon swore eternal revenge on those who 
would part country folk and their cash. 

So, after careers as a schoolteacher 
and ad salesman, he worked himself into 
a uniquely strategic position for pastoral 
crusading: In 1899 he became the pub- 
lisher of the semimonthly Rural New- 
Yorker. 

“The Rural” was then a struggling lit- 
tle sheet devoted chiefly to orchard and 
garden, Dillon, over a half century, culti- 
vated it into a prospering paper which 
now has a 305,000 circulation through- 
out the Northeast, and one of the most 
respected, and noisiest, voices in the 
farm-publication business. For Dillon 
carefully kept its antique woodcut, 
homey cover pictures, and deceptively 
mild make-up. But under him “The 
Rural” acquired a heart as expansive as 
a big red barn, and it has fought for the 
little farmer with the tenacity of a hoe 
biting into a weed patch. 

A slight, white-goateed man in gold- 
rimmed glasses, Dillon has battled the 
AAA, big milk interests, produce middle- 
men, and even the cooperative Dairy- 
men’s League, In fact he has fought so 
many people so much that sometimes 
some of his oldest readers haven’t been 
quite sure what “The Rural” was up 
to. His lawyer-son-in-law and (since 
1938) editor, young Bill Berghold, likes 
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Dillon: A calf caused a crusade 


to explain it: “We're just anti-bigness.” 

For years the paper has censored its 
own ads and paid back, from its own 
pocket, any reader gypped by an adver- 
tiser, And it regularly runs a department 
which unmasks bucolic frauds and phony 
schemes. In one year this column, “Pub- 
lisher’s Desk,” helped readers get back 
$79,138.91. 

All this has brought such phenomenal 
reader loyalty that three-fourths of all 
the paper’s editorial text comes, not from 
professional writers, but from the readers 
themselves. Nowadays edited and printed 
in a converted mid-Manhattan church, 
“The Rural” nonetheless has kept its feet 
firmly planted in soil. The paper still 
publishes (on newsprint) homilies and 
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Italians buy L’Osservatore at newsstand outside the Vatican wall 
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stories like “Time to Run the Trapline” 
and “A Little Town in Maine.” 

This week The Rural New-Yorker was 
stuffing RFD boxes with its fat and 
strangely slick 100th anniversary issue. 
It was the first big project in years that 
John Dillon, 93 now and taking it easy 
for the past few months, hadn’t run him- 
self. But it still was the same old “Rural.” 


Newspaper Business 


What their whirring adding machines 
told newspaper publishers last week was 
enough to make them rub their palms 
comfortably together. The newspaper 
business had been good business in 1949. 
While some of the other media huffed 
and puffed to keep up steam, the 
dailies breezed over all-time advertising 
peaks. 

Even by October the papers had 
jammed in 18 per cent more ads than 
they had during the previous year. Ad- 
vertisers were spending some $11,000.- 
000 more (or about an annual $400,- 
000,000) on newspaper space. A whack- 
ing part, the trade journal Tide said, 
came from the boosted ad budgets of 
television-set. and auto makers. In daily 
circulation, the nationwide total seemed 
sure to be the highest ever, more than 
the 52,000,000 of 1948. 

Costs, in general (and for newsprint, 
in particular), stayed sky-high, and often 
profits had not rocketed so far and so fast 
as gross revenue. Flash walkouts by 
pressmen silenced presses for a day or 
two in Washington, D. C., and Portland, 
Ore. But the printers’ long strike against 
Chicago papers finally ended. 

It was a year, too, of fat editions (larg- 
est: The Fort Worth Star-Telegram’s 
special 480-pager ). The New York Times 
rolled the bulkiest regular issue in its 
history, a 380-page Sunday paper that 
sold for 15 cents. The newsprint alone 
had cost more than 21 cents. 


Vatican Voice 


For fifteen lire a Roman can buy 
L’Osservatore Romano, fresh from _ its 
sleek Swiss presses inside the Vatican, at 
a newsstand outside the Vatican wall 
(see cut). There, as in every country, it 
is the “semi-official” but soundly au- 
thoritative, spokesman for the Holy See. 

The Vatican-owned daily has an in- 
fluence that far outstrips its circulation 
of about 100,000 copies, up to now al- 
ways printed in Italian. Last week it 
reached farther. Its three-week old Paris- 
printed French edition—a weekly digest 
of the parent paper—was a sure success. 

Although L’Osservatore (The Observ- 
er) refused to speculate about its new 
French audience, it already was planning 
a Spanish-language edition for Spain. In 
the Holy Year the Vatican voice would 
peal out stronger than ever. 


OG Newsweek 
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New Films 


Whirlpool (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
was apparently conceived as the story of 
a wealthy and attractive young matron 
whose discovery that she is a klepto- 
maniac is complicated by the fact her 
husband is a prominent psychiatrist. But 
this intrinsically promising idea has be- 
come so muddied with sinister subplot 
that even a producer-director of Otto 
Preminger’s caliber fails to make it either 
credible or dramatically cohesive. 
Caught lifting a diamond pin she could 
easily afford to pay for from a department 


MOVIES 





hours after he has undergone a major 
operation. 

The only member of the cast who gives 
this slickly designed mystery yarn any 
semblance of the plausibility it badly 
needs is Charles Bickford—the gruff, 
plodding homicide lieutenant understand- 
ably confused by a case that seems as 
fantastic to him as it undoubtedly will to 
most moviegoers, . 

Give Us This Day (Eagle Lion). The 
story of an Italian-American bricklayer in 
a New York slum was photographed in a 
British studio and offers as its co-stars 
the Broadway actor-director Sam Wana- 


ward Dmytryk, Geremio’s laborious 
struggle to amass the first payment on his 
house, his extramarital preoccupation 
with a pretty nondescript (Kathleen 
Ryan), and the final disintegration of his 
hope and loyalties with the bitter de- 
pression of 1929 form the stark fabric of 
a story that rips and shreds under the 
weight of its relentlessly accumulated 
misery. 

Actually, little is indicated of Geremio’s 
character beyond his single-minded drive 
toward security; on the other hand, he 
is let off nothing, including a fate that 
makes the punishment horribly exceed 
his crime. Under the circumstances, 





Behind bars, Tierney waits for justice; behind bedstead, Wanamaker and Padovani wait for baby 


store, Ann Sutton (Gene Tierney) is mys- 
teriously befriended by a stranger named 
Korvo (José Ferrer). Korvo, a slick- 
tongued astrologist-hypnotist who lives 
handsomely off wealthy female hypo- 
chondriacs, talks her out of her difficul- 
ties with the store detective. He then 
promises to cure her of her affliction with- 
out her husband’s learning about it. 

By the time the busy Dr. Sutton 
(Richard Conte) gets around to noticing 
something is wrong with his wife, the 
unscrupulous Korvo has hypnotized her 
into taking the rap for the murder of one 
of his previous “patients.” 

At first glance “Whirlpool” is notice- 
able for a few patches of succinct dia- 
logue and brisk direction. But Miss Tier- 
ney’s alleged neurosis is all too seldom 
permitted to ruffle her glamorous exterior. 
Conte seems less concerned with her 
than he does with a part obviously not 
cut to his measure. Even Ferrer’s indis- 
putable talents falter occasionally in the 
role of a villain who hypnotizes himself 
(with the aid of a dressing-table mirror) 
and goes forth to commit murder within 
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maker and the Italian actress Lea Pado- 
vani. No less unorthodox than the pro- 


‘ duction’s genesis are the theme and treat- 


ment that make for a brave if not en- 
tirely successful deviation from the run 
of the movie mill. 

Ben Barzman’s screenplay, based on 
Pietro Di Donato’s 11-year-old novel, 
“Christ in Concrete,” is an overpowering- 
ly detailed report on the young brick- 
layer Geremio (Wanamaker) beginning 
with his marriage to the pretty little im- 
migrant Annunziata (Lea Padovani), 
who joins him in this country with the 
understanding that she will have a house 
of her own. 

There are warm, hopeful moments in 
“Give Us This Day”—the gala wedding 
celebration, the first companionable years 
when the young couple have babies and 
maintain a chancy bank balance, and 
Geremio’s friendship for his understand- 
ing co-worker Luigi (Charles Goldner). 
But for the most part the film sounds a 
recurrent note of doom that builds in- 
escapably to its tragic climax. 

Directed at a deliberate pace by Ed- 


Wanamaker gives a compelling perform- 
ance, restrained and sincere. The sup- 
porting players are similarly plausible, 
particularly Goldner as the easygoing 
Luigi, Bonar Colleano as a fellow brick- 
layer, and Karl Stepanek as the sympa- 
thetic owner of Geremio’s unattainable 
dream house. Nearest the heart of the 
matter, however, is Miss Padovani’s sen- 
sitive and deeply moving characterization 
of the young bride who in poverty and 
disillusion grows old before her time. 


Mrs. Mike (United Artists). The 
chances are that when Kathy O'Fallon 
(Evelyn Keyes) of Boston married Ser- 
geant Mike Flannigan (Dick Powell) of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police some 
40 years ago, she envisioned her Mountie 
much as the movies have often pictured 
him since—red-coated, glamorous, and 
comfortably housed between man hunts. 
The humbler truth, as she learned it in 
the first years after her marriage, provides 
the makings for a poignantly human 
story. And both director Louis King and 
screen writers Alfred Lewis Levitt and 
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Dewitt Bodeen have made the most of it. 

Mike’s station, some 360 dog-sled miles 
north of Edmonton in the Canadian 
Northwest Territory, is a mere log-cab- 
ined dot in the midst of an Arctic waste. 
His routine duties, in addition to helping 
control diphtheria outbreaks and rescuing 
lost trappers, include such unglamorous 
chores as pulling an Indian chief's in- 
fected tooth. 

Mrs. Mike, fresh from turn-of-the-cen- 
tury Boston, takes her new spartan ex- 
istence in stride—but painfully at first. 
Her nerve is strengthened by a stout- 
hearted neighbor who has only a single 
china teacup and an organ to tide her 
through lonely winters until her husband 
strikes gold. And even having a baby 
without medical aid—and later losing it 
in an epidemic—doesn’t quite break her. 

In articulating this story of how two 
young people gain strength and faith in 
each other under the toughest possible 
conditions, both Powell and Miss Keyes 
have come up with performances that 
rank with the best of their careers. And 
a supporting cast including J. M. Kerri- 
gan, Angela Clarke, Will Wright, and 
Jean Inness backs them with conviction 
and warm humor. 

This isn’t the sort of film likely to get 
much fanfare from studio press agents. 
But it has the kind of genuine simplicity 
and integrity that Hollywood can create 
when it wants to. 


Deadly Is the Female (United Artists) 
seldom lives up to its pretensions of being 
something more than a stock melodrama. 
But it does have an appropriate title. 
Annie Laurie Starr (Peggy Cummins), a 
carnival sharpshooter who can light a 
match at twenty paces with a six-gun in 
each hand, is delectably feminine. She 
also has a distressing flair for homicide. 

Her partner in crime (John Dall), a 
clean-cut but jobless home-town boy who 
loves guns, is just as handy with side 
arms as she. But not being female, he 
can’t bring himself to use his talent on 
either human beings or small animals. 
Nonetheless the two of them do go in for 
a good deal of bank robbery (nonhomici- 
dal on his part) before justice catches up 
with them in a misty swamp. The moral 
of this energetic but carelessly motivated 
cops-and-robbers business seems to be 
that crime is especially unprofitable when 
there is a woman along. 

Just why the mild-mannered Dall has 
a mania for guns or why he is so willing 
to marry a patently bad egg like Annie 
and fall in with her larcenous schemes is 
never adequately explained. How Annie 
got to be the gun-moll type in the first 
place isn’t explained either. But miscast 
together as the object of a suspenseful 
man hunt, Dall and the childishly inno- 
cent-looking Miss Cummins at least make 
as handsome a pair of desperadoes as 
ever took to the hills. 
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BOOKS 


WRITERS: 


Author and Character 


A generation ago “Maria Chapdelaine” 
was one of the world’s best sellers, a sim- 
ple, Hardy-like story of French-Cana- 
dian heartbreak, about a girl who fell in 
love with a lumberjack. It was the work 
of Louis Hémon, a young Frenchman who 
(in 1911) worked as a farm laborer 
near Peribonca in Northern Quebec. 

Nearby there lived a country school- 
teacher named Eva Bouchard. After six 
months, during which he wrote a novel 
about the girl and her family, Hémon 
sent the manuscript to Le Temps in Paris 
and started westward on foot along the 
tracks of the Canadian Pacific. 

The problem of fictional and real iden- 
tity has seldom had so clear an illustra- 
tion. Near Chapleau in Ontario, Hémon 
was killed by a train. But “Maria Chap- 
delaine,” published in 1913, became an 
immediate success. Two Canadian lakes 
were renamed Hémon and Chapdelaine. 
The farm where he had earned $8 a 
month became a tourist shrine, But the 
villagers of Peribonca thought that Hé- 
mon had ridiculed them. They threw a 
statue of him in the river. 

For Eva Bouchard the problem was 
even greater. In 1919 she opened a Louis 
Hémon Museum, and the statue, fished 
out of the river, was reerected before her 
house. Last week, after 36 years as Eva 
Bouchard and Maria Chapdelaine, 64- 
year-old Eva Bouchard died. 


REVIEWS: 


Report 


So much of “My Three Years in Mos- 
cow” has been so widely serialized in 
newspapers that most readers will have 
formed some impression of it before its 
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Smith: The ambassador’s view 


publication in book form. Lt. Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith’s account is the deliberate 
and measured report of an ambassador to 
the people of his country, written in a 
period of near-crisis and embodying a 
tremendous amount of study of Marxist 
theory and its application in Soviet for- 
eign policy. 

When General Smith went to Russia 
“she found herself for the first time in 
her history without a single powerful rival 
on the European land mass.” Her newly 
acquired areas contained a hundred mil- 
lion people. Her army, so much as he 
could see of it, seemed “very good in- 
deed. Their uniforms and equipment 
and the precision of their movements can 
hardly be equalled and certainly not sur- 
passed anywhere in the world.” 

Her tanks, jet planes, air transport, and 
new industry were impressive; the auto 
factory he visited seemed as good as the 
one he had once worked in at home. As 
for the rigid police controls, it appeared 
to the general that Russians accepted 
them in the way that Americans accept 
the danger of automobile accidents. No 
people could ask for a more honest report 
from their ambassador; the Russians will 
certainly get nothing of the sort from 
theirs. (My THREE YEARS IN Moscow. 
By Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith. 346 
pages. Lippincott. $3.75.) 


Theatrical Villains 


Daphne du Maurier’s “The Parasites” 
is the story of a family whose members 
have no real comprehension of how bad 
they are. Neither has the reader. It 
begins on a dullish afternoon in the par- 
lor at Farthings, the country house of Sir 
Charles Wyndham. Present, besides Sir 
Charles, are his wife Maria, famous under 
her stage name of Maria Delaney, Niall 
Delaney, a popular song writer, and Ce- 
lia, their half-sister. These three are col- 
lectively and somewhat complicatedly the 
children of a once-famous singer and an 
equally famous dancer, and their reminis- 
cences, which sound as if they were imi- 
tating Noel Coward, are interrupted 
when Sir Charles calls them a bunch of 
parasites and orders them out of the 
house. 

“What you really mean,” says Niall, “is 
that we’re none of us first-rate.” Most of 
the remainder of the book consists of 
memories of their Bohemian childhood, 
the excitement of provincial theaters 
(“The Delaneys arrived. Order had de- 
parted.”), parties on the stage at the end 
of an engagement, and vacations in 
Brittany. When the others remember the 
composer who wanted to write a ballet 
for their mother, Maria recollects (with- 
out mentioning it) how he had seduced 
her, at the age of 10, in a cavern on the 
beach. 

All this is generally cheerful, some- 
times amusing, and only gradually re- 
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Du Maurier: The theatrical view 


veals to the reader what Sir Charles had 
in mind. Like Miss du Maurier’s famous 
“Rebecca,” it is a kind of half-shocker, 
with intimations of depravity offstage; 
like that book it has a curious stagy and 
artificial air, as if someone had taken 
perfectly respectable and conventional 
people and melodramatized them without 
their knowing it. But like “Rebecca” it 
remains consistently interesting. 

Daphne du Maurier is the grand- 
daughter of the author of “Trilby” whose 
shocker on the hypnotism of Svengali 
thrilled the late Victorians. Her husband, 
F. A. M. Browning, is comptroller of Prin- 
cess Elizabeth’s household, and she lives 
with her three children in the house in 
Cornwall that provided the setting for 
“Rebecca.” But the theatrical life and 
English country life are the least con- 
vincing aspects of her novel. It seems 
like the work of someone who has lis- 
tened to all the anecdotes, read all the 
books, studied all the critics, figured out 
the best way to tell the story, and then, 
somewhat surprisingly, does a good job. 

“At least I’ve never pretended to be a 
good person,” says Maria (who has 
acted in London throughout the blitz). 
‘Tm bad, I’m shallow, I’m immoral, I 
cheat, I’m selfish, I’m very often stingy, 
and I’m frequently unkind. But I know 
it all. I don’t kid myself that I possess 
one single quality worth a damn.” (THE 
Parasites. ‘By Daphne du Maurier. 305 
pages. Doubleday. $3.) 


In-Laws 


Elizabeth, Mary, and Sophia Peabody 
were the daughters of Nathaniel Pea- 
body, a self-taught dentist and physician 
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of Salem, Boston, and various other New 
England towns. Under ordinary circum- 
stances their lives should have followed 
the normal course of New England blue- 
stockings—teaching school, writing let- 
ters, adopting transcendentalism, and 
every other new intellectual fashion. 
But at 33 Sophia Peabody married the 
great novelist Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
at 86 Mary Peabody married the great 
educator Horace Mann, and their hus- 
bands’ careers made the Peabodys one 
of the most famous families of in-laws 
in American culture. 

Biographers of Hawthorne and Mann 
have treated the girls with good-natured 
caution. They were a poor and rather 
obscure branch of the family that pro- 
duced the great philanthropist George 
Peabody and the great merchant Joseph 
Peabody. They were so busy and odd, so 
mysterious about simple matters, and so 
candid about private affairs; they wrote 
so much and so badly, with so many 
exclamation points; they were such en- 
thusiastic hero-worshippers—often of the 
wrong people—and they were so filled 
with a sense of their own importance 
(Dr. Peabody’s family claimed descent 
from Boadicea, Queen of Britons) that 
a biographer felt somewhat like an in- 
truder at a family reunion in writing of 
them at all. 

In “The Peabody Sisters of Salem” 
Mrs. Louise Hall Tharp has at last re- 
ported in detail some of the stories here- 
tofore only hinted at, and the result, 
with its anticlimactic revelations of old 
scandals and its inadvertent revelations 
of new mysteries, is alternately entertain- 
ing and pathetic, a tragicomedy of fam- 
ily love, rivalry, and ambition. 

In this lofty in-laws’-eye view of the 
world, everything revolves around Eliz- 
abeth, Mary, and Sophia. Emerson is 
little more than an offstage well-wisher, 
part of whose distinction is that he paid 
the deficit of The Dial ($120) when Eliz- 





Tharp: The in-laws’. view 


abeth quit publishing it; Hawthome is 
a rather solemn and sentimental local 
boy, the culmination of whose career is 
his marriage to the brilliant and frail 
Sophia; and as for Horace Mann, that 
self-sacrificing pioneer of the public- 
school system is first encountered in this 
volume with his arm around Elizabeth 
Peabody. 

Criss-Crossed Lovers: That was in 
the parlor of Mrs. Clarke’s boarding- 
house on Ashburton Place in Boston in 
the winter of 1832. Horace Mann’s young 
wife had recently died, and in his grief 
his hair had turned white. Mary (then 
27) was in love with him, not Elizabeth 
(then 29), but in a family so closely 
knit as the Peabodys these criss-crossed 
affections were not unusual. 

Elizabeth contrived to send Mary and 
Sophia to Cuba, for the sake of Sophia’s 
health. Since they had no money, she 
arranged for Mary to teach the children 
of a coffee planter on a plantation far 
in the interior, This kept Mary and So- 
phia out of the way for two years. Soon 
after their return, Elizabeth became in- 
terested in some of the stories published 
anonymously by a young fellow living 
nearby in Salem, and thus met Haw- 
thorne. That left Mann to Mary, and 
everything turned out fairly happily. 
Elizabeth never married at all, but she 
founded the first kindergarten in America. 

In a field where there is so much bio- 
graphical repetition, the new material in 
“The Peabody Sisters of Salem” is 
enough to make all students of the pe- 
riod grateful for it. (THe Preasopy Sis- 
TERS OF SALEM. By Louise Hall Tharp. 
872 pages. Little, Brown. $4.) 


Other Books 


Tue Kinc’s Cavauier. By Samuel 
Shellabarger. 377 pages. Little, Brown. 
$3. The hero of “The King’s Cavalier” is 
a young soldier of King Francis I of 
France, who remains loyal to the king 
when his family supports the Bourbons, 
and who is in and out of the royal fa- 
vor, escorting the king’s favorite out of 
France, falling in love with her himself, 
and at last fighting beside the king in a 
complicated plot on his life. It seems 
strictly written to formula—so much love 
interest, so much fighting, so much his- 
torical pageantry—and has a kind of gen- 
uine falseness, like a synthetic jewel put 
together with so much skilled craftsman- 
ship as to be better than the real thing. 

Campus Town. By Hart Stilwell. 273 
pages. Doubleday. $3. A lively novel 
about life on the campus of a South- 
western University, just after the first 
world war, by the author of “Border 
City.” The story revolves around a none- 
too-bright student, his growing pains re- 
garding sex, and the Red-baiting politics 
of those times. Love and liberalism fi- 
nally win out. 
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“AS AN ARCHITECT, 
| SELECTED 
WEBSTER BASEBOARD 
HEATING FOR MY 
OWN HOME. THAT 
WAS THREE YEARS 
AGO—/ WOULD 
USE IT AGAIN 
IF | WERE 
BUILDING TODAY ” 

















































Residence of W. Marshall. Hughes, A.L1A., 
Wyomissing Hills, Reading, Pa. Architect: W. 
Marshall Hughes. Builder: W. M. Hughes & 
Son, Inc. Heating Contractor: Corbit’s, Inc. 
As a home owner interested in 
fuel economy, and as an architect 
concerned with over-all appearance 
and design, W. Marshall Hughes 
is enthusiastic about Webster Base- 
board Heating. 

“After three heating. seasons, I 
have found that Webster Baseboard 
Heating uses less fuel than esti- 
mates submitted on all other types 
of heating . . . gives me more uni- 
form comfort and cleaner heating 
than any system I have used.” 

Webster Baseboard Heating is 
perfected hot water heating in- 
stalled behind a specially-designed 
metal baseboard around the ex- 
posed walls of a room. It is clean 
heat, convected heat .. . radiant 
heat in its most practical form. 
Even in sub-zero weather, tests 
have shown less than 2 degrees 
variation from floor to ceiling. 

Your local heating contractor can 
install Webster Baseboard Heating 
in residences, row houses, garden 
apartments. Write for your copy 
of “Questions and Answers about 
Webster Baseboard Heating.” 

Address Dept. NW-1 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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As We Grow Older 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ERNARD M. Barucn, in a_park- 

bench prediction of what’s in 
store for us in the second half of 
the century, says that the biggest of 
the new facts will be the lengthening 
of human _ life. Life length will ex- 
tend twenty years more. By 1970, the 
number of old people will be double 
what it is today. 

Viewed in the mass, the population 
is not so symmetrical as it 
used to be. There is a bulge 
in the middle years. The 
curve representing older 
people declines less rapidly 
and extends farther. Most 
of us are going to live long- 
er than dur fathers and 
grandtfathers—a good deal 
longer. And for most of us, 
that is glad _ tidings. It 
ought to be good news, too, 
for those who think beyond them- 
selves to the welfare of the nation. 

George Bernard Shaw said 30 years 
ago in his preface to “Back to Me- 
thuselah” that longevity is a matter 
which the individual can select for 
himself. Death, he affirmed, is not an 
eternal condition of life, but an expe- 
dient introduced to provide for con- 
tinual renewal without overcrowding. 
“If on opportunist grounds,” he wrote, 
“man now fixes the term of his life at 
three score and ten years, he can 
equally fix it at three hundred or three 
thousand.” Perhaps this represents a 
bit of overconfidence. 

But it is demonstrably true that 
the stereotypes of human thinking, 
which always lag behind the fact, set 
patterns for human behavior not at 
all suited to the changing facts of life. 
The habit of retirement from produc- 
tive work in the 60s is a survival of 
years when people like my two grand- 
fathers were unable to find for physi- 
cal ills remedies that are now avail- 
able to all. The idea of restful retire- 
ment is a manifestation of escapism 
which should be present only in peo- 
ple who hate the occupation into 
which they have drifted. To a man 
who likes what he is doing, produc- 
tive achievement should go on until 
veritable decay plucks at his sleeve. 


COLLEGE administrator once told 
me that faculty members over 
60 were an intolerable burden be- 
cause their salaries at the maximum 





rate prevented offering inducements 
for younger teachers to brave the vi- 
cissitudes of supporting wives, chil- 
dren, and research. I offered a sug- 
gestion, which I think is still good, 
that salaries be graded downward 
after 60 and the savings be used to 
grade upward teachers from 30 on. 
Rules for retirement at 65 are most- 
ly products of corporate, ecclesiastical, 
or educational administra- 
tion which lacks the inven- 
tion to provide a better sys- | 
tem. In part, such rules ex- 
ist because administration 
cannot at the same time 
save the productive wisdom 
of oldsters and also give op- 
portunity to youngsters. + 
This tradition has been 
conquered, however, in 
some notable cases. Paul W. 
Litchfield, for example, at 65 -con- 
formed to corporation custom and re- 
linquished the Goodyear succession to 
vounger men. Then, within the broader 
ranges of his industry, he created new 
enterprises and new interésts. Ten 
years later, he still serves. 
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HE figures show that of 11,300,000 

people over 65, some 2,800,000 are 
still working. This includes women. 
It means that of men of that age, 
about 40 per cent are still productive. 
If the retirement trend can be checked, 
in twenty years we shall have millions 
more who are contributing goods and 
ideas for better living. 

The national ideal of 65 as a re- 
tirement age comes in part from the 
facts noted above and in part from 
the fixation which grew up in the 
depression that there are not enough 
jobs to go around. This we know is 
not an insoluble problem. 

Politically, the great increase in the 
proportion of the population which 
has passed 65 should mean a larger 
infusion of wise conservatism in the 
electorate. With some rational set- 
tlement of the pension problem, the 
attention of older voters can be di- 
rected to the most fundamental factor 
in national policy—sound money. For 
unless that is attained, security will 
be a delusion and the integrity of 
the nation will be irreparably im- 
paired. That fact, added to the in- 
evitable wisdom of age, should de- 
fend us against too rapid change. 
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Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 
Bond that has always been made by the same family 
in the same distillery for three generations . . . and 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 


experience assures you uniform high quality. Didtiied suit tatitad tes Ded Gnitis 


Supervision of the U. S. Government 
That’s why... 
© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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Known by the Company it Keeps 
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